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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Our cover-page portraits complete the 
series begun in the last issue of The Companion, 
and show the United States Senators from 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
Senator Hoar, born in 1826, is the oldest of this 
group, although only by two months the senior 
of Senator Hawley, and the famous Massachu- 
setts man heads all in length of service also, 
having taken his seat in 1877. His colleague, | 
Senator Lodge, was born in 1850, and entered 
the Senate in 1893. Senator Aldrich of Rhode 
Island is fifty-nine years of age, and has been a 
Senator since 1881; and Senator Wetmore, who 
is younger by five years, began his service in 
1894. Senator Platt of Connecticut was born in 
1827, and took his seat in 1879; and Senator 
Hawley’s membership in the upper house dates 
from 1881. 

An interesting fact, and one creditable alike to 
the men and the states they represent, is that 
eight of the twelve Senators from New England 
have served for ten or more years, while six of 
the twelve—Senators Frye, Hale, Hoar, Aldrich, 
Platt and Hawley—have been prominent and 
useful in their present positions for twenty years | 
or more. 


Beginning 1900 with a flock of one hundred 
and forty-one hens, a Bowkerville, New Hamp- 
shire, man paid one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars for feed, sold three hundred and fifty-eight 
dollars’ worth of eggs and poultry, and ended the 
year with seven hens more than he had at first. 
People who are never quite certain whether it 
pays to keep hens might follow this citizen’s good 
example: he kept a record of their achievements, 
and found out. 


An old house in East Windsor, Connecti- 
cut, which was built one hundred and sixteen 
years ago, has been remodeled, mainly for the 
purpose of getting rid of the stone chimneys, 
which took up about as much space as good-sized 
rooms. The oak frame of the house seemed as 
“true” and as firm as if put together yesterday. 
One interesting fact brought out in the course of 
the work was that, while the reconstruction would 
cost twelve hundred dollars, the house was 
originally built by contract at a cost of forty- 
eight pounds and fifteen shillings. But forty-eight 
pounds was a good deal of money in the year of 
our Lord 1785. 


The death-rate of Boston last year was 
about twenty-one to the thousand. The signifi- 
cant fact behind this not unusual statement is 
that more than thirty-seven hundred deaths, | 
nearly one-third of the total, were those of 
children five years old and under. Similar 
conditions exist in so many communities that | 
Boston alone cannot be accused of a slaughter | 
of the innocents. But, now that the chief effort 
of civilization is to guard human life at every 
point, it seems to press upon the sociologists and 
the physicians to determine whether must of 
these little ones were carelessly brought up or 
whether too many of them were “badly born.’’ 
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A WEDDING - FEAST. 


It was not a little puzzling in old colonial days 
to satisfy social claims on such occasions as | 
weddings and other important functions. The 
author of “Colonial Days and Ways” explains 
how a prominent family arranged a wedding in 
1726, in what is now known as New London | 
County, Connecticut. The bridegroom being | 
the pastor of the church at Saybrook, and the 
bride’s family having many friends among | 
“people of quality,” it became a serious question | 
how to accommodate all who had a right to expect 
to be bidden to the wedding-feast. 

The problem was solved by making the feast 
last two-or three days, and inviting the guests 
in relays, “according to age, list and quality,”’ in 
the same way that sittings were then assigned 
in many of the meeting-houses. On the first 
day of the festival the wedding was solemnized. 
Only relatives, intimate friends and high colonial | 
officials Were present on this day. 

For these first guests long tables were spread | 
with much profusion. Meats, fish, side-dishes 
and vegetables were placed on the table at the 
same time, and served without change of plates. 
It was considered an innovation at this wedding 
that coffee, pies, puddings and sweetmeats formed 
a second course. 

The guests were seated with due regard to 
precedence. If plates of the better sort failed, 
precedence was always given in such entertain- 
ments to the older persons present. The juniors 
were content to be served on bright, polished 
pewter, or in trenchers of maple, tulip or hickory 
wood, scoured to a wonderful whiteness. Those 
were not the days of abstinence. A preliminary 
draft of spiced cider, served immediately after | 
the asking of the blessing by the oldest minister 
present, was followed by Burgundy and Madeira, 
with brandy tor those who craved it. 
stantial part of the meal over, the ladies left the 





people. The chief pleasure in life to them is 
music. Hungarians always weep when they 
| hear music. At least, this is the testimony of 
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table, the table-cloth was removed, and toasts 
were the order of the hour. Pipes and tobacco, 
and trays piled high with broken nut-sweet, a | 
highly esteemed candy made of maple-sugar, | 
butter and nuts, were also produced. } 

The second day’s festivities were devoted to 





= | the “commonality,” who began to arrive by nine 


o’cdock in the morning. They were served in 
relays, and the regular order of toast-drinking 
was of necessity dispensed with. But hospitality 
did not fail, for as each relay of guests left the 
tables they passed out of the front door, near 
which stood a unique punch-bowl, hollowed out | 
from a boulder—not to hold punch but for the | 
grinding of corn—by the painstaking Indians. 
This receptacle was filled with punch, which 
was ladled out freely to all who presented any 
vessel in which to receive it. Great piles of 
powdered tobacco and a good bed of coals to 
furnish lights awaited the convenience of all who 
had pipes. The great punch-bowl held many 
gallons, and during the whole time was kept 
well replenished, yet nobody became boisterous. 


A LAND OF MUSIC-LOVERS. 
The Hungarians are essentially a musical 


the leader of a Hungarian band of Gipsy musi- 
cians in New York, who has been telling the 
Commercial-Advertiser some of the joys of 
his native land. 


Hungarians go off to have a good time, to hear 
music and weep. It all goes together. At every 
occasion, every ceremony,—a birth, a marriage. 
a holiday,—the Gipsy musicians must be present 
and | in the joy and weeping. Gipsy music 
is the passion of the Hungarians. _ 

As you go higher in society it is the same. 
The nobleman has musicians at his house or 
castle, and on them he cannot lavish enough. 
The poor peasant will spend his last cent when 
moved to tears by oy =f strains, and young 
noblemen will spend a fortune on these wander- 
ing artists. Many of them become bankrupt in 

is way. 

The Gipsy language is similar to that of the 
North .American Indian. In fact, there is a 
strong resemblance between the Indian and the 
Gipsy. The Gipsy is more intelligent, because 
he wanders among more intelligent people. 
There are cultivated or civilized Gipsies and 
cultivated or civilized Indians, and there are 
many Gipsies who settle down to civilized life, 
particularly the Gipsy musicians who come to 
America to make a fortune. 

A story is told of an old nobleman whose son 
had been ruined through love of the Gipsies and 
their music. Just before his death the old man 
had a party, and invited his friends to come and 
see him for the last time. 

se tae fiesta, ook alway 
receive their friends, an ey are always very 
ee on such occasions, and y have 

ipsies to play for them. The leader of the 
orchestra upon which the nobleman’s son had 
ruined himself went to the old man’s funeral 
party, expecting to receive a e gift. But 
judge of his astonishment when the old noble- 
man, instead of being moved to tears and 
generosity, was indignant at the sight of him 
and thought it mere impudence. Quite naturally, 
too, according to our way of looking at it, 
whatever the custom may be in Hungary. 


for dying nobles to 
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UMBRELLAS FOR ASHANTI CHIEFS. 


Nothing an Ashanti chief can wear, not even 
a cast-off silk hat or a derelict cavalry coat, 
impresses his followers and rejoices his own soul 
like an umbrella. Therefore, says the London 
Express, an Oxford Street firm is making seven 
particularly gorgeous umbrellas, at the order of 
certain Gold Coast traders, for such a chief and 
his faithful staff. 


The chief’s umbrella will cost one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars, the six smaller ones 
a hundred dollars each. The most expensive | 
umbrella will be nearly fifteen feet across, quite | 
a decent-sized tent. In fact, on state occasions 
it will be so used. The handle will then be 
stuck in the ground, and six slaves will act as 
the tent-pegs. 

The material from which it is being made is | 
silk, and the colors are to be red, white and blue. 
Round the edge will be a deep rich fringe, and 
on the top an.elaborately chased cap surmounted 
by a British lion, rampant. 

For the staft, the umbrellas will be somewhat 
smaller and less majestic. ‘ 

What rejoicings there will be in the land when 
the carriers arrive with those tentlike umbrellas, 
and how pleased will the traders be with the 
=, for their good-natured and thoughtful 

ion! 





SHE APPROVED. 


Mrs. Norton has the reputation among her | 


friends of being a remarkable manager, but it | 
sometimes appears as if she claimed credit for | 
things which could scarcely be called the direct 


result of her administrative powers. 


_One day a caller, who was waiting in Mrs. 
Norton’s reception-room, heard a succession of 
violent sneezes, about twenty in number, she 
calculated, not having begun to count until 
several had followed at regular intervals. 

When Mrs. Norton bustled into the room, she 
was filled with apologies. 

“I’m afraid you’re tired hearing poor Father 
Norton sneeze,” she said, as she greeted her 
visitor, who murmured a disclaimer, and her fear 
that ‘somebody was taking cold.” 

“Not at all,” said the hostess, briskly ; ‘but | 
Father Norton has a habit of sneezing, and as I 
say to my husband, he’s an old man with nothing 
particular to take up his time, and he might just 
as well spend half an hour, now and then 
sneezing as not. In fact, I encourage him in it.’ 





COMPANION. 
Absolutely Pure Vermont 


Maple Sugar and Syrup. SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. | 


B. R. DEMERITT, Waterbury, Vermont. 





YOU CAN MAKE SOME MONEY 


easily and quickly, without incurring any 

expense, b ntroducing a pure food _ product 

—a table delicacy of the highest merit. We pay a 

very liberal cash commission for each dozen bottles 

sell; Instructions and large working sample sent free. 
- 8. C. C 


A Good Thing. 
AINARD 























Rub It In. 


Unequaled for Grip, Asthma, Coughs, Colds, 


Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Lame Back, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia. 


Nothing Like It for Quick Relief. 
A large bottle 25 cents at all druggists. 


Sample Bottle FREE. 


Minard’s Liniment Mfg. Co., Boston. 





CO., 63 Beverly Street, Boston, Mass. | 
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It Behaves. 


The Richmond Range behaves the wa 
a Range ought to behave. 

It bakes beautifully. Not too slow, nv: 
too fast, but just the way you regulat 
it—in fact, just right. 

It has a ventilated oven, and all tl 
obnoxious odors, oven gas and steam ar 
carried off in this way instead of escap- 
ing into the kitchen. 

It has an excellent draft and the bes: 
system of flues. It gives you all the heat 
there is in the coal, and it requires les; 
coal than any other Range. 

Besides all this, it is a Range wort), 
looking at—gracefully built and richly 
ornamented. 

You really ought to cook on a 


RICHMOND 











Your Name 


and address on a postal 
card will bring you a 
set of six 


Awfully Funny 


colored elephant cards, 
advertising 


IVORINE 


WASHING POWDER. 


They'll Make You 
Laugh! 


Address (mentioning The Youth’s 
Companion) 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS 60., 


Makers of 
Williams’ Famous Shaving Soap, 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 








Send for Catalogue. 


The Richmond Stove Co., 


Norwich, Conn. 
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The Very Best Kind 
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For Women and Children 























Clasp to the Corset 
same as to the Stocking. 


NO PINS! 

NO BUTTONS! 
Never Tear, Never Rip, 
Fasten Tight, Never Slip. 








A Great Improvement. 
TRY THEM. 


Sold by the 
Leading Stores, 


Or Sample Pair, by mail, 25 Cents. 














| THE CLARK MFG. CO., Makers, 657 Washington St.,*Boston. 
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Champion 


in the STOVE LINING. 


holes broken through it,—as constantly occu 
—then the fierce heat has direct access to t 


the oven plate and ruin your stove. 
sides, the oven is heated unevenly, and 
will not bake satisfactorily. 


Watch the Stove Lining. 


Examine it in the morning before mak- 
ing a fire, and if you find holes or 
cracks, plug them up with a little 
CHAMPION Stove Clay. This is 
a combination of powdered fire-clays 
and plumbago. Mix. with water and 
use like mortar or cement. Anyone 4 
can use it. Keepaboxon hand. It’s # 
cheap. Buy it of stove-dealers and at 
hardware and general stores. Write ,“ $” 
us if you can’t get it. e° 

Don’t neglect the stove lining; the }? 

life of the stove dependa upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 
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For MENDING CRACKS and HOLES 


When this lining becomes cracked or gets 


front of the oven, and will warp and crack 
Be- 
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63 UT they won’t take | asked, in answer to Bub’s previous question. 
B excuses. You’re| “Here we are in forbidden water. How do 
across the line, and they know but what we came here of our own 
that’s enough. They’ll take | accord? Here we are, fifteen hundred skins 
you. In you go, Siberia in the hold. How do they know whether we 
and the salt-mines. And | got them in open water or in the closed sea? 
as for Uncle Sam, why, | Don’t you see, Bub, the evidence is all against 
what’s he to know about | us. If you caught a man with his pockets full 
it? Never a word will get of apples like those which grow on your tree, 
back to the States. ‘The Mary Thomas,’ the | and if you caught him in your tree besides, 
papers will say, ‘the Mary Thomas lost with | what’d you think if he told you he couldn’t 
all hands. Probably in a typhoon in the | help it, and had just been sort of blown there, 
Japanese seas.’ That’s what the papers will | and that anyway those apples came from some 
say, and people, too. In you go, Siberia and | other tree—what’d you think, eh?” 
the salt-mines. Dead to the world and kith| Bub saw it clearly when put in that light, 
and kin, though you live fifty years.” and shook his head despondently. 

In such manner John Lewis, commonly| “You’d rather be dead than go to Siberia,” 
known as the “‘sea-lawyer,”’ settled the matter | one of the boat-pullers said. ‘‘They put you 
out of hand. into the salt-mines and work you till you die. 

It was a serious moment in the forecastle of | Never see daylight again. Why, I’ve heard 
the Mary Thomas. No sooner had the watch | tell of one fellow that was chained to his mate, 





THE AUTHOR. 





below begun to talk the trouble over, than the 
watch on deck came down and joined them. 
As there was no wind, every hand could be 
spared with the exception of the man at the 
wheel, and he remained only for the sake of 
discipline. Even “Bub’’ Russell, the cabin-boy, 
had crept forward to hear what was going on. 
However, it was a serious moment, as the 
grave faces of the sailors bore witness. For 
the three preceding months the Mary Thomas, 
sealing schooner, had hunted the seal pack 
along the coast of Japan and north to Bering 
Sea. Here, on the Asiatic side of the sea, they 
were forced to give over the chase, or rather, to 
go no farther; for beyond, the Russian cruisers 


and that mate died. And they were both 
chained together! And if they send you to the 
quicksilver-mines you get salivated. I’d rather 
be hung than salivated.”’ 

““Wot’s salivated?” Jack asked, suddenly 
sitting up in his bunk at the hint of fresh 
misfortunes. 

*“Why, the quicksilver gets into your blood ; [ 
think that’s the way. And your gums all swell 
| like you had the scurvy, only worse, and your 
| teeth get loose in your jaws. And big ulcers 
form, and then you die horrible. The strongest 
man can’t last long a-mining quicksilver.’’ 

“A pad piziness,”’ the boat-steerer reiterated, 
dolorously, in the silence which followed. “A 











patrolled forbidden ground, where the seals | pad piziness. I vishI vasin Yokohama. Eh? 
might breed in peace. And here, on the very | Vot vas dot?” 
edge of the line, the Mary 7'homas had hunted | Every face lighted up. The Mary Thomas 
back and forth, picking up the laggards which | heeled over. The decks were aslant. A tin 
had not gone on with the pack. |pannikin rolled down the inclined plane, 
A week before she had fallen into a heavy | rattling and banging. From above came the 
fog accompanied by calm. Since then the fog- | slapping of canvas and the quivering rat-tat-tat 
bank had not lifted, and the only wind had | of the after-leech of the loosely stretched fore- 
been light airs and catspaws. This in itself sail. Then the mate’s voice sang down the 
was not so bad, for the sealing schooners are hatch, “All hands on deck and make sail !’’ 
never in a hurry so long as they are in the Never had such summons been answered 
midst of the seals; but the trouble lay in the with more enthusiasm. The calm had broken. 
fact that the current at this point bore heavily |The wind had come which was to carry them 
to the north. Thus the Mary Thomas had | south into safety. With a wild cheer all sprang 
unwittingly drifted across the line, and every on deck. Working with mad haste, they flung 
hour she was penetrating, unwillingly, farther | out topsails, flying jibs and staysails. As they 
and farther into the dangerous waters where | worked, the fog-bank lifted and the black vault 
the Russian bear kept guard. of heaven, bespangled with the old familiar 
How far she had drifted no man knew. The stars, rushed into view. When all was ship- 
sun had not been visible for a week, nor the | shape, the Mary Thomas was lying gallantly 
stars, and the captain had been unable to take | over on her side to a beam wind and plunging 
observations in order to determine his position. | ahead due south. 
At any moment a cruiser might swoop down 
and hale the crew away to Siberia. The fate | sir!’’ cried the lookout from his station on the 
of other poaching seal-hunters was too well forecastle-head. There was excitement in the 
known to the men of the Mary Thomas, and | man’s voice. 
there was cause for grave faces. | The captain sent Bub below for his night- 
“Mine friends,” spoke up a German boat-| glasses. Everybody crowded to the lee-rail to 


steerer, “it vas a pad piziness. Shust as ve | gaze at the suspicious stranger, which already | 


make a big catch, und all honest, somedings go | began to loom up vague and indistinct. In 
wrong, und der Russians nab us, dake our | those unfrequented waters the chance was one 
skins und our schooner, und send us mit der | in a thousand that it could be anything else 
anarchists to Siberia. Ach! a pretty pad | than a Russian patrol. The captain was still 
piziness!’’ anxiously gazing through the glasses, when a 

“Yes, that’s where it hurts,”’ the sea-lawyer | flash of flame left the stranger’s side, followed 
went on. “Fifteen hundred-skins in the salt by the loud report of a cannon. The worst 
piles, and all honest, a big pay-day coming to fears were confirmed. It wasa patrol, evidently 
every man Jack of us, and then to be captured firing across the bows of the Mary Thomas 


and lose it all! It’d be different if we’d been | in order to make her heave to. 
poaching, but it’s all honest work in open, ‘Hard down with your helm!” the captain 
water.” | commanded the steersman, all the life gone out 





“Steamer’s lights ahead on the port bow, 


but watching their chance, and taking advan- 
tage of the boarding ropes thrown to them, an 
officer and a couple of men clambered aboard. 
The boat then sheered off into safety and lay 
to its oars, a young midshipman, sitting in the 
stern and holding the yoke-lines, in charge. 
The officer, whose uniform disclosed his 
| rank as that of second lieutenant in the Russian 
|navy, went below with the captain of the 


| Mary Thomas to look at the ship’s papers. | 


| A few minutes later he emerged, and upon his 
| sailors removing the hatch-covers, passed down 
| into the hold with a lantern to inspect the salt 
piles. It was a goodly heap which confronted 
him—fifteen hundred fresh skins, the season’s 
catch; and under the circumstances he could 
have had but one conclusion. 
“T am very sorry,” he said, in broken Eng- 








** INTO THE DANGEROUS WATERS WHERE 
THE RUSSIAN BEAR KEPT GUARD.”’ 


| owed his men. No weakness before them, for 
he must be a tower of strength to sustain them 
in misfortune. He had already explained to 
the second lieutenant, and knew the hopeless- 
ness of the situation. As the sea-lawyer had 
said, the evidence was all against him. So he 
turned aft, and fell to pacing up and down the 
| poop of the vessel over which he was no longer 
| commander. 

The Russian officer now took temporary 
| charge. He ordered more of his men aboard, 
| and had all the canvas clewed up and furled 
| snugly away. While this was being done, the 
| boat plied back and forth between the two 
| Vessels, passing a heavy hawser, which was 
|made fast to the great towing-bitts on the 
| schooner’s forecastle-head. During all this 
| work the sealers stood about in sullen groups. 


“But if we haven’t done anything wrong, | of his voice. Then to the crew, ‘Back over | lish to the sealing captain when he again came | It was madness to think of resisting, with the 


they can’t do anything to us, can they?’’ Bub | the jib and foresail ! 
queried. 

“Tt strikes me as ’ow it ain’t the proper | swing on to the main-sheet !” : 
thing for a boy o’ your age shovin’ in when ’is | The Mary Thomas ran into the eye of the 
elders is talkin’,” protested an English sailor, | wind, lost headway, and fell to courtesying 
from over the edge of his bunk. | gravely to the long seas rolling up from the west. 


“Oh, that’s all right, Jack,” answered the | 


caught with fresh skins in the closed sea. The 
penalty, as you may know, is confiscation and 
imprisonment.”’ 

| The captain of the Mary Thomas shrugged 


Run down the flying jib! | on deck, “but it is my duty, in the name of | guns of a man-of-war not a biscuit-toss away ; 
| Clew up the foretopsail! And aft here and | the tsar, to seize your vessel as a poacher | but they refused to lend a hand, preferring 


instead to maintain a gloomy silence. 
Having accomplished his task, the lieutenant 
| ordered all but four of his men back into the 


| boat. Then the midshipman, a lad of sixteen, 


The cruiser steamed a little nearer and|his shoulders in seeming indifference, and | looking strangely mature and dignified in his 


sea-lawyer. “He’s a perfect right to. Ain’t | lowered a boat. The sealers watched in heart-| turned away. Although they may restrain all | uniform and sword, came aboard to take com- 


he just as liable to lose his wages as the rest | broken silence. They could see the white bulk 
of us?” ‘of the boat as it was slacked away to the 

“Wouldn’t give thruppence for them!” Jack | water, and its crew sliding aboard. They 
sniffed back. He had been planning to go| could hear the creaking of the davits and the 
home and see his family in Chelsea when he | commands of the officers. Then the boat sprang 
was paid off, and he was now feeling rather away under the impulse of the oars, and came 
blue over the highly possible loss, not only of toward them. The wind had been rising, and 
his pay, but of his liberty. | already the sea was too rough to permit the 
“How are they to know?” the sea-lawyer | frail craft to lie alongside the tossing schooner ; 


outward show, strong men, under unmerited 
misfortune, are sometimes very close to tears. 
| Just then the vision of his little California 
home, and of the wife and two yellow-haired 
boys, was strong upon him, and there was a 
strange choking sensation in his throat, which 
| made him afraid that if he attempted to speak 


| he would sob instead. 


And also there was upon him the duty he 





|mand of the captured sealer. Just as the 
lieutenant prepared to depart, his eyes chanced 
to alight upon Bub. Without a word of 
| warning, he seized him by the arm and aropped 
| him over the rail into the waiting boat; and 
| then, with a parting wave of his hand, he 
| followed him. 
| It was only natural that Bub should be 
frightened at this unexpected happening. All 
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the terrible stories he had heard of the Russians | footsteps approaching. He wriggled away into | | he could catch his breath he was on the shoulders | that day the Japanese village folk never heard 
served to make him fear them, and now returned | the shadow. An officer stopped where he had | | of the captain, surrounded by his mates, and | | anything more about them, and they are sti!! a 
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to his mind with double force. ‘To be captured | been working, half-stooped to examine the | endeavoring to answer twenty questions to the | much-talked-of mystery. As the Russian gov: - 
by them was bad enough, but to be carried off | hawser, then changed his mind and straightened | second. 
by them, away from his comrades, was a fate of up. For a few minutes he stood there, gazing 


which he had not dreamed. 


at the lights of the captured schooner, and then 


“Be a good boy, Bub,” the captain called to | went forward again. 


him, as the boat drew away from the Mary | 
T homas’ s side, “and tell the truth!” 


by all outward appearance. He felt a certain | this was so great that it readily yielded. 
pride of race, and was ashamed to be a coward | The freed end went overboard. 


before these strange enemies, these wild Russian | his heart in his mouth, listening. 


bears. 


Now was the time! 


‘The next day a schooner hove to off a Japanese 
_ fishing village, sent ashore four sailors and a 
| little midshipman, and sailed away. These men | 


ment never said anything about the incident, : 
‘of the lost poacher, nor has she ever he: 


he 
United States is still ignorant of the whereab::ts 

d, 
her 


| Officially, of the way in which some of 


Bub crept back and went did not talk English, but they had money and | citizens “shanghaied” five subjects of the tsar, 


| on sawing. Now two parts were severed. Now quickly made their way to Yokohama. From! Even nations have secrets sometimes. 
“Aye, aye, sir!” he answered, bravely enough | three. But one remained. The tension upon 


Splash! 
He lay quietly, 
No one on the 


| cruiser but himself had heard. 


“Und be politeful!”” the German boat-steerer | 


added, his rough voice lifting across the water 
like a fog-horn. 

Bub waved his hand in farewell, and his mates 
Clustered along the rail as they answered with a 
cheering shout. He found room in the stern- 
sheets, where he fell to regarding the lieutenant. 
He didn’t look so wild or bearish, after all—very 


much like other men, Bub concluded, and the | 


sailors were much the same as all other man-of- 
war’s men he had ever known. Nevertheless, as 
his feet struck the steel deck of the cruiser, he 
felt as if he had entered the portals of a prison. 
For a few minutes he was left unheeded. The 
sailors hoisted the boat up, and swung it in on 
the davits. ‘Then great clouds of black smoke 
poured out of the funnels, and they were under 
way—to Siberia, Bub could not help but think. 


He saw the red and green lights of the Mary 
Thomas grow dimmer and dimmer. Then a 
faint hallo came over the water from the Russian 
prize crew. Still nobody heard. The smoke 
continued to pour out of the cruiser’s funnels, 


and her propellers throbbed as mightily as | 


ever. 

What was happening on the Mary Thomas ? 
Bub could only surmise; but of one thing he 
was certain: his comrades would assert them- 


/ selves and overpower the four sailors and the 


He saw the Mary Thomas swing abruptly into | 


line as she took the pressure from the hawser, 
and her side-lights, red and green, rose and fell 
as she was towed through the sea. 


midshipman. 


faint report of a pistol. 
red and green lights suddenly disappeared. 
Mary Thomas was retaken ! 

Just as an officer came aft, Bub crept forward, 
and hid away in one of the boats. Notan instant | 
too soon. The alarm was given. Loud voices 
rose in command. The cruiser altered her course. 
An electric search-light began to throw its white 
| Tays across the sea, here, there, everywhere; but | 


The | 


Bub’s eyes dimmed at the melancholy sight, | in its flashing path no tossing schooner was 
but—but just then the lieutenant came to take | revealed. 
him down to the commander, and he straightened | 


up and set his lips firmly, as if this were a very 
commonplace affair and he were used to being 
sent to Siberia every day in the week. The 
cabin in which the commander sat was like a 
palace compared to the humble fittings of the 


Mary Thomas, and the commander himself, in | Mary Thomas had escaped. As he lifted his | 


gold lace and dignity, was a most 
august personage, quite unlike the 
simple man who navigated his 
schooner on the trail of the seal 
pack. 

Bub now quickly learned why he 
had been brought aboard, and in the 
prolonged questioning which ‘fol- 
lowed, told nothing but the plain 
truth. The truth was harmless; 
only a lie could have injured his 
cause. He did not know much, 
except that they had been sealing 
far to the south in open water, and 
that when the calm and fog came 
down upon them, being close to the 
line, they had drifted across. Again 
and again he insisted that they had 
not lowered a boat or shot a seal 
in the week they had been drifting 
about in the forbidden sea; but the 
commander chose to consider all that 
he said to bea tissue of falsehoods, 
and adopted a bullying tone in an 
effort to frighten the boy. He 
threatened and cajoled by turns, but failed in the 
slightest to shake Bub’s statements, and at last 
ordered him out of his presence. 

By some oversight, Bub was not put in any- 
body’s charge, and wandered up on deck unob- 
served. Sometimes the sailors, in passing, bent 


Bub went to sleep soon after that, nor did he 
wake till the gray of dawn. ‘The engines were 
pulsing monotonously, and the water, splashing 
noisily, told him the decks were being washed 
down. One sweeping glance, and he saw that 
they were alone on the expanse of ocean. The 





‘¢NOW I KNOW SHE’S THE BEST.”’ 


curious glances upon him, but otherwise he was | head, a roar of laughter went up from the sailors. 
left strictly alone. Nor could he have attracted | Even the officer, who ordered him taken below 
much attention, for he was small, the night dark, | | and locked up, could not quite conceal the laughter | small and forlorn house, and now it rose before 
and the watch on deck intent on its own business. in his eyes. Bub thought often in the days of 
Stumbling over the strange decks, he made his | | confinement which followed, that they were not 
way aft where he could look upon the sidelights | very angry with him for what he had done. 


of the Mary Thomas, following steadily in the 
rear. 

For a long while he watched, and then lay 
down in the darkness close to where the hawser 
passed over the stern to the captured schooner. 
Once an officer came up and examined the 
straining rope to see if it were chafing, but Bub 
cowered away in the shadow undiscovered. 
This, however, gave him an idea which concerned 
the lives and liberties of twenty-two men, and 
which was to avert crushing sorrow from more 
than one happy home many thousand miles away. 

In the first place, he reasoned, the crew were 
all guiltless of any crime, and yet were being 
carried relentlessly away to imprisonment in 
Siberia—a living death, he had heard, and he 
believed it implicitly. In the second place, he 
was a prisoner, hard and fast, with no chance of 
escape. In the third, it was possible for the 
twenty-two men on the Mary Thomas to escape. 
The only thing which bound them was a four-inch 
hawser. They dared not cut it at their end, for 
a watch was sure to be maintained upon it by 
their Russian captors; but at his end, ah! at 
his end — 

Bub did not stop to reason further. Wriggling 
close to the hawser, he opened his jack-knife and 
went to work. The blade was not very sharp, 
and he sawed away, rope-yarn by rope-yarn, the 
awful picture of the solifary Siberian exile he must 
endure growing clearer and more terrible at every 
stroke. Such a fate was bad enough to undergo 
with one’s comrades, but to face it alone seemed 
frightful. And besides, the very act he was 
performing was sure to bring greater punishment 
upon him. 


In the midst of such somber thoughts, he heard | cheer went up from the men, and almost before | 





He was not far from right. There is a certain | 
innate nobility deep down in the hearts of all | 
men, which forces them to admire a brave act, 
even if it is performed by an enemy. The 
Russians were in nowise different from other 
men. True, a boy had outwitted them ; but they 
could not blame him, and they were sore puzzled 


|as to what to do with him. It would never do 


to take a little mite like him in to represent all 
that remained of the lost poacher. 

So, two weeks later, a United States man-of- 
war, steaming out of the Russian port of Vladi- 
vostok, was signaled by a Russian cruiser. A 
boat passed between the two ships, and a small 
boy dropped over the rail upon the deck of the 
American vessel. A week later he was put 
ashore at Hakodate, and after some telegraphing, 
his fare was paid on the railroad to Yokohama. 

From the depot he hurried through the quaint 
Japanese streets to the harbor, and hired a 
sampan boatman to put him aboard a certain 
vessel whose familiar rigging had quickly caught 
his eye. Her gaskets were off, her sails unfurled ; 
she was just starting back to the United States. 
As he came closer, a crowd of sailors sprang 
upon the forecastle-head, and the windlass-bars 


rose and fell as the anchor was torn from its | 


muddy bottom. 

***Yankee ship come down the ribber!’” the 
sea-lawyer’s voice rolled out as he led the 
anchor song. 

“Pull, my bully boys, pull!’” roared back 
the old familiar chorus, the men’s bodies lifting 
and bending to the rhythm. 

Bub Russell paid the boatman and stepped on 
deck. The anchor was forgotten. A mighty 





A few minutes later he saw a} 
small flash, and straining his ears heard the very | 
Then, oh joy! both the | 





HE old have many a whimsy without 
knowing it, and view as entirely reason- 
able what younger people find verging 


upon the absurd.” Miss Gertrude Firestone, 
aged forty, closed her lips firmly and looked 
severely at her niece, Nannie Harrod. 

Nannie returned no answer, and Miss Fire- 
stone continued vigorously: “It is nothing but a 
foolish whimsy on Miss Desire Prim’s part. 
Why, the little that she has is of no earthly 
| account, and from what I can hear, her will is 
as elaborate as if she had millions to leave.” 
| Then, with an expression of contempt for Miss 
| Desire Prim on her face, she left the room. 
| Nannie sighed. “I wish aunt had a whimsy,” 
she thought. “She is so uncomfortable to live 
with!” 

should declaim and pour out vials of wrath 
because Miss Desire Prim saw fit to make a 
| will; but having begun at an early age to face 
the world with a frown, she had kept on, till now 
the least thing that displeased her roused her 
temper. 
actually afraid of her. 

“TI have remembered her in my will,” timor- | 
ously confided the old woman to a 
neighbor, “‘but I assure you I was 
almost afraid to do so. I really 
was.”’ 

Now the neighbor did not mean 
to betray Miss Desire’s confidence, 
but she, unfortunately, had a hus- 
band who loved a joke; and when 
he heard from his wife that the 
poorest woman in the village had 
remembered the richest in her will, 
he had to share his news with an 
equally merry-minded friend, and 
after that confidence the news had 
plain sailing. 


interested long after it had been 
discussed by everybody else. 

It was just three months from the 
date of Miss Firestone’s expression 
of disgust over Miss Desire’s folly 
in making a will when she learned 
that she was one of the poor old 
woman’s legatees. 


heard the news from Nannie with a 
stare of astonishment, but she | 
uttered no word. She really had a 
heart, and it was touched. In fancy 
she saw the timid old woman, who 
always colored at meeting her and 
visibly trembled in embarrassment. 

She had seen the interior of Miss Desire’s 


|her. There was not a thing in it that was not 


| worn to shabbiness and beyond ; and one of those | 


| things, or perhaps some article of Miss Desire’s 
wardrobe, was to be Miss Firestone’s share. 
She found herself idly wondering what it would 


whimsies of age. 

Miss Firestone had had a hard life. Her 
struggles to keep what was rightfully hers from 
tricky men who, because she was a woman, 
thought she might easily be cheated, her untiring 
and successful toil to build up her fortunes by 
economy and thrift had made her apparently 
unfeeling. 

Nannie watched her uneasily. “ Don’t you 
think it was lovely in her, aunt?” she finally 
ventured. 

*“‘Who? What?” responded Miss Firestone, 
rousing herself. Then, comprehending, she 
answered, “Oh yes, yes, lovely enough!” and 
left the room. 

Her niece looked after her doubtfully. ‘Well, 
I’m glad I told her, anyway,” she said. “I 
don’t believe she will do anything to hurt Miss 
Desire’s feelings, after all.’’ 

The next day Miss Prim and Miss Firestone 
met in the street. Miss Firestone saw the frail 
old figure a block uway, coming slowly, and her 
eyes softened. Nearer the two drew together, 
and as they passed each other Miss Firestone 
| said good morning so pleasantly that Miss Desire 

forgot to blush and tremble, and went her way 
| in a flutter of pleased excitement. 

‘She little thinks,’’ said Miss Desire to herself, 
“that I have remembered her in my will. I’m 
glad I did. She isn’t so cross, after all.” 

The man who delivered a load of wood that 
afternoon at Miss Firestone’s might not have 
agreed with Miss Prim in regard to Miss 





Firestone’s crossness, for he had brought scant 





measure and poor wood, and he was compel! 
to take a lower price than he had asked. 

Miss Firestone had once talked over with a 
friend this disposition on the part of men who 
had wood to sell. 

“Oh yes,” laughed the friend, “they all cheat. 
They cheat me, for I don’t like to make a fuss 
with them.” 

“They will not cheat me!’’ Miss Firestone liad 
responded grimly, and this afternoon Mr. Reuben 
Guylee was finding out that Miss Firestone was 
a truthful person. 

“The idea of his bringing elm when he promised 
to bring hickory!” said Miss Firestone, as she 
went victoriously into the house. 

This battle with Mr. Reuben Guylee was only 





Now there was no reason why Miss Firestone | 


Poor little Miss Desire Prim was | 


However, it reached the one most | 


As it happened, Miss Firestone | 


be, but never a word came to her mind about the | 


one of a series which were continually waved 
by Miss Firestone. There was but one person 
in the world whom she loved, and that was her 
niece, Nannie Harrod; and even her she berated 
soundly whenever the girl displeased her. 

Miss Firestone was a shrewd woman, and she 
knew that outside of her own home she had 
few friends. She did not realize that this very 
| knowledge was embittering her against all the 
world; and as the days went by she found in 
| the fact that Miss Prim had remembered her 
in her will a sweetness which she would harily 
acknowledge to herself. The thought of the 
foolish old woman’s legacy was often in her 
mind. She ceased to wonder what it would be, 
but she often smiled to think it would be some 
thing. “Why, she must care for me!” she told 
herself one day. 

A year went by, and Miss Desire Prim was 
visibly more frail and old. Still she insisted 
on living alone in her tiny house, and doing all 
but the heaviest of her work. One day Miss 
Firestone remonstrated with her. “ You’re 
wearing yourself out, Miss Prim,” she said. 
“You ought not to do it.” 

And on that speech Miss Prim was happy a 
week. “*’Tis plain,” she said to herself, “that she’s 
never yet got an inkling that I’ve remembered 
her in my will. I’ve read that those that are 
remembered in wills are not so overcareful about 
those that remember ’em. I’m sure she’s a 
great deal better woman than most folks give 
her credit for.’’ 

It was a week later that Nannie chanced to be 
making candy. “Did you know that some old 
people are as fond of sweets as children, aunt?” 

she asked. 

| “No,” responded Miss Firestone, with a look 
of interest, seeing which Nannie went on: 

| “Miss Desire said to me not long ago, ‘I’d be 
pee dreadfully extravagant woman if I could, my 


| “*Would you?’ I said. 

| “*Yes,’ she answered, ‘I would. If I could 
| afford it I would actually buy a box of candy.’ 

| Then she laughed and asked, ‘Do you think 
| that’s dreadfully foolish of me, Nannie? I’ve 
always had such a dread of getting foolish. 
Some old people do, you know,’ and she looked 
at me wistfully. 

“*No,’ I answered. 
often make it.’ 

“*To you?’ she cried. ‘Then that relieves 
my mind. For nobody would call you foolish, 
Nannie, and you certainly are grown up.’”’ 

The girl hesitated, and then said, half timi«(ly, 
“Would you object, auntie, to my taking a box 
of this to Miss Desire?’’ 

Miss Firestone looked thoughtful. ‘I do not 
object,” she answered, stiffly. “You may take 
it to her, certainly, if you wish.” 

“O auntie, if you could only have seen her!” 
exclaimed Nannie, when she returned aiter 
leaving the box. “No little child could have 
been more delighted. She asked if you ever ate 





‘I like candy myself. | 


candy, and when I told her you did, such a !vok 
of satisfaction came over her face! ‘I can eit it 
now with a clear conscience,’ she said, ‘and not 
be afraid my mind’s failing me. I guess nol») 


in this village would think your aunt’s mind was 
failing.’ ” 

Miss Firestone smiled, but said nothing. 
was a notable cook, and suddenly a st 
temptation came to her to make one of 
famous cream pies for Miss Desire; but sh 
not immediately yield to it. 

“It is I who am growing foolish,’ she 
herself. ‘‘Why, I never did such a thing iu 
life as to make a pie or anything else and ta 
to some one!” 

Nevertheless, she could not help dwelling 
what her niece had told her about Miss Des 
delight over the candy. At last the temptation 
| triumphed, and such a pie as even Miss Firestone 
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had never made before was sent to Miss Prim by 
Nannie. 

“For me!” exclaimed Miss Desire in trembling 
tones, as She removed the snowy napkin that 
covered it. “For me! I’ve thought for some 
time, my dear, that your aunt was one of the good 
women of this village, and now I know she’s the 
best.” 

The pie had long been eaten, although the 


memory of it still dwelt in the hearts of giver | 


and recipient. Miss Desire had grown still more 
feeble. She even noticed it herself. 


“It won’t be long now till she comes into what | 


I’ve left her,” whispered the old woman. “T 
‘most wish I’d left it all to her instead of just 
my mother’s picture; but then maybe it wouldn’t 
have been fair to the rest of the legatees. One 
hadn’t ought to show partiality, especially in a 
will, when a body’s getting ready to leave this 
world; but there’s ne’er a one of the other 
legatees been so good to me as she has. Time 
and again she has warned me against doing too 
much work. And then that splendid pie! And 
yet I know she hasn’t an inkling that I’ve 
remembered her in my will.” 

it was fall of the year now, and chilly. Miss 
Desire’s chimney was old and unsafe. She made 
up a good fire in her stove and sat down to 
doze away the evening beside it, and an hour 
later the house with all its little furniture was 
‘one. 
¥ A neighbor had taken Miss Desire in for the 
night, and the poor old woman lay softly weeping 
in her bed and saying to herself, ‘‘Everything’s 
gone! Everything’s gone! And she’ll never 
know how much I thought of her nor how I’d 
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remembered her in my will, for I can’t tell her 
now ; and there’s that splendid pie!” 

Miss Firestone happened to be out of town and 
did not return for a week, and the first thing she | 
heard was that Miss Prim had lost everything 
and was going to the poorhouse. 

“Indeed, she’s not!’”’ declared Miss Firestone, 
with decision. ‘‘She’s coming home with me!” 

“I s’pose you expect the town to pay for her | 
board ?” .said the rudest woman of the village. 

“I do not,” returned Miss Firestone, calmly. | 

And now the failure of Miss Prim’s physical | 
powers seemed arrested. For Miss Firestone | 
never did anything by halves, and the poor old | 
woman was beautifully dressed and well taken | 
care of. Five years she lived, and every year 
Miss Firestone’s disposition to battle lessened, 
and she looked out upon the world with more 
lenient eyes. 

“My mother’s picture was the best thing I 
had to leave in those days when I had property,” 
Miss Prim would sometimes remark, “and that | 
was what I had willed Miss Firestone. It was | 
burned up and she never got it, but it was just 
the same to her as if she had. Seems like she! 
can’t do enough for me. I sometimes think she 
spoils me humoring me to so much cream 
pie, but she says she don’t; and I suppose she 
knows, for there’s nothing weak-minded about 
her, if she is kind-hearted. I told her once when 
I’d been here a year I was glad I’d remembered 
her in my will; and what do you think she said, 
when she didn’t get anything, either, mind you, 
for that picture was really burned up. She said, 
‘I am glad, too, Miss Prim. More glad than 
you will ever know.’ ” 












and his wife went on their summer 


W aoa the minister of a little city church 
vacation, seventeen of the church- 


members accompanied them. As they had taken | tree over us is a quince! 


A DISRUPTED ‘QUARTET | 
Byy Mary E.Bamford 
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drooping on it, and ripe black figs to gather 
when you like! Why, Norma, you’re in luck! 
We three are crowded into a tiny tent, and the 
No reaching out and 


tents, they camped with some other tent-dwellers | getting luscious figs at ease for us! ”’ 


on a large fruit-ranch about five miles from a 
country town. 

They had heard that on this ranch help was 
needed, and most of the minister’s party expected 
to cut fruit leisurely, earning merely enough to 
pay vacation expenses. But several of the girls, 
who wished to earn enough to meet the next 
school term’s expenses, were to be regular day- 
workers. Rose Thornton wished to enter the 
university. Addie Miller and Etta Simpson 
were ambitious to take academy courses. 
Dawson, however, had funds enough for the 


| 





Norma | 


“If only one of you were going to tent with 
me!” murmured Norma. 

“How’s Hannah? What sort of a being is 
she?’”’ 

“Sh! Is that Hannah coming? 
I guess, but she isn’t you!” 

“Girls, let’s run! That is Hannah!” and 
the trio hurried away, laughing good-naturedly. | 

Hannah Jennison was tall, awkward, reticent, 


She’s nice, 


| hard-working, and apparently somewhat in awe | 


of Norma, who really saw very little of her. | 
In the morning all worked in the fruit-cutting | 


next term’s expenses, and therefore she cut fruit | sheds. In the afternoon Hannah worked there, | 


only in the forenoons. 


These four girls were called the quartet, | evening Norma, with her guitar, was usually 


but Norma was walking or reading. In the | 


because they were close friends and often sang | away at the tent of her three chums, where she | 


together. On Sunday nights the minister and 
a large party from the ranch crowded into a big 
fruit-wagon and drove five miles to the town, 
where the minister preached to a little pastorless 
church; and there Norma, Rose, Addie and 
Etta made a choir. 

During the week, Rose, Etta and Addie worked 
in the fruit-cutting sheds from half past five in 
the morning until nearly seven in the evening, 
earning daily a dollar and fifteen cents apiece. 
Nectarines, apricots and peaches were easy to 
cut, and the long hours passed quickly. 

The four girls had a tent to themselves, and 
there, after supper, they usually sang, to the 
accompaniment of Norma’s guitar, such songs, 
funny or sweet or tender, as belong to the reper- 
toire of lively American girls who have had 
some musical advantages. 

The tents of the campers were set in a row 
close together, and were carpeted with straw. 


One windy night, after almost all the campers | 


were asleep, a woman’s oil-stove exploded, setting 
fire to her tent and to the straw matting. Run- 
ning along this with the wind, it consumed 


Several tents, among them that of the quartet. | she must learn. Her voice was 
But nobody was hurt, and the girls saved almost | made little meaning of the lines. | 


all their things, including Norma’s guitar. 


It was now necessary to redistribute the | merrily. “T’ll tell them to-night. Won’t it bea| you again, and I want to tell you something. 
campers among the remaining tents, and the | joke? 
quartet were separated. Rose, Etta and Addie | been treasuring up everything she ever heard 


were given a small tent together, and Norma 
Was put into a still smaller tent under a fig-tree 


with another burnt-out girl named Hannah Jep-| awkward girl, she raised her trained voice, 
nison, whose home was a few miles from the | softly and sweetly singing a line that Hannah 
To prevent fires the tents were | was attempting. Up sprang the girl, startled, 


fruit-ranch. 
Placed at intervals through the orchard, and 
Norina found herself at some distance from her 
three friends. 

Hannah Jennison worked early and late, and 
during her absence the next day, Rose, Etta 
od Addie swept down upon Norma with excla- 

ions: 

“Oh, you poor girl !”” 

“Isn’t it too bad you can’t tent with us!” 

“You poor, lonely thing!” 

“We're a disrupted quartet !”” 

“What a dear little tent! With that fig-tree 











and they had cozy suppers. Afterward, they | 
sat crowded in the small tent and chattered and | 
laughed and sang, never thinking to inquire | 
whether or not tired Hannah was lonely at her | 
solitary supper. She was usually in bed when 
Norma returned, and after tenting together for | 
two weeks they had hardly more than a speaking | 
acquaintance. Then it chanced that Hannah 
was employed for a few days in canning fruit 
at the ranch-owner’s farmhouse, a task which | 
frequently allowed her a half-hour of liberty in | 
the late afternoon. 

Norma, returning from a walk one afternoon, 
saw Hannah sitting alone in the shade of some 
bushes. , 

“Hannah’s singing!” thought Norma, curi- 
ously, catching a slight sound. She listened, 
unseen by the other girl, who was softly and 
slowly repeating songs she had heard the quartet 
sing; the funny songs, the pretty ones—every- 
thing she could remember. 

Such mistakes in words and tunes! Norma | 
thought it all sounded very funny. Hannah | 
crooned on, repeating, as if it were a lesson that | 
poor, and she 


| 


“T wish the girls were here!”” Norma thought, 
Hannah’ll never know. Why, she’s 


us sing!” 
Then, with a good impulse to help the poor, 


embarrassed, the color rushing over her face. 
Norma sang the line again. “‘That’s the way, 
Hannah,” she said. “I’ll sit down here and 
show you how those songs go, if you’d like me 
to.”’ 
Hannah’s cheeks burned deeper. “I guess | 





|I must be going,” she said, and she hurried | when I come back from somewhere. 


away toward the farmhouse. 
Norma looked blankly after her. ‘That’s 


thought. “What a girl!” 
Norma was a good mimic. That evening she, 








‘haven’t any piano or anything, and your songs 
| what I get for trying to be friendly!” she | were so pretty I thought maybe I could remem- 


COMPANION. 


imitated for her three chums Hannah’s funniest 
mistakes. The other girls caught them up and 
repeated them softly. Confident that they were 
out of Hannah’s hearing, they laughed a good 
deal. Perhaps they forgot and raised their voices 
in the still night. 

Suddenly from the dark came Hannah into 
their illuminated circle, her face white and her 
eyes blazing. She stood looking at Norma till 
the silence grew appalling. Then she began: 
“If I were a city girl, and had had chances to— 
to learn —”’ 

She choked, and ran away. 

The quartet looked at one another, shocked by 
what they had done. 

“Tt’s too bad!’”” murmured Rose. 

Norma sprang up: “It was brutal! 
my fault! I'll bring her back!’ 

She sped away through the dark. A little | 
later she came soberly back, reporting, “‘I don’t | 
know where Hannah went. She isn’t in our 
tent!’’ 


123 


can’t live many years—and she never will walk 

again. Oh, poor Phemy!’’ 

Hannah’s excited voice gave way in sobs that 
she vainly tried to stifle. In an instant Norma 
was by her side. 

“Why, you poor, dear girl!” and her arms 
were around her tentmate. “Why, Hannah! 
Oh, if you had told me before! Didn’t you 
think I had any heart? Hannah, dear, don’t 
ery so!” 

Hannah’s excited sobs soon stopped, but still 
Norma could feel the girl’s shoulders heave. 
She did not seem inclined to speak again: and 
Norma dropped a kiss on her head, left her, 
jand lay long awake, regretful and planning 
reparation. 

Early the next morning she hurried to the tent 
of her chums, who were still sleeping. 

“Is it robbers?” queried Addie, rubbing her 

es. 

“We don’t have to get up!” grumbled Rose. 

| “Fruit-cutting’s over.’’ 

The girls talked of other things a while, but; But Norma was not to be daunted by sleepy 
their merriment was gone. |groans. “Girls,” she cried, “Hannah Jennison’s 

At bedtime, Norma found Hannah in her bed 'a hero! Yes, she is! I’ve tented six weeks 
with her, and I never found out 
about her till this morning, more 
shame to me! I don’t care if she 
is homely and awkward. She’s 
a hero! This morning I went to 
the farmhouse, and the ranch- 
owner's wife told me that Hannah 
lives on a little piece of land with 
her invalid sister Phemy and her 
old grandmother. The girls’ father 
and mother are dead, and Hannah 
earns the living. In summer she 
works in fruit-harvests on the 
ranches—the old grandmother’s 
childish, but she can be trusted 
to take care of Phemy while 
Hannah’s away. ‘The rest of the 
year she works her little place like 
aman. She raises vegetables and 
keeps chickens and saws her own 
wood, and everything! That’s 
the girl I’ve made fun of! She’s 
straining every nerve to support 
that old grandmother and poor 
Phemy! Girls, | want you to do 
something! We're going home 
to-morrow. Let’s try to do one 
thing our last night here!” 

Norma unfolded her plan. 

“What’s six miles there and 
back to us? The ranch people will 
lend us an old horse and wagon. 
That’s what I went up to the 
farmhouse to find out about this 
morning. Girls, please say ‘yes’! 
I want to tell Hannah before she 
goes this morning. She doesi’t 
know anything about it,of course.” 
on her side of the tent, with the blanket pulled| The girls said “yes,’”’ and Norma rushed 
round her head and her back turned. | back to her tent. Hannah was almost ready 

Norma felt uneasy. She could not go to sleep to go. 
without speaking. “Hannah !’’ panted Norma. “If you’ll let us, 

“I’m sorry, Hannah,” she said; but there when to-night comes, all four of us girls will 
was no answer or sign that Hannah was awake. come out to your house in a wagon, to serenade 

In the morning, during breakfast, Norma Phemy!’’ 
turned toward her tentmate. Hannah stared. “To what?” she asked. 

“I’m sorry, Hannah,’’ she said, again. “To serenade Phemy. To sing to her.’’ 

“Tt’s no matter,” returned Hannah, with ‘Away out to our house to—to sing to her?” 
evident effort. “Tea 

Thereafter, they treated each other as if “With your guitar?” 
nothing unpleasant had happened. But Norma “Yes,” smiled Norma. 
was conscious that deep down Hannah could, A swift light went over Hannah’s face. 
not forget. | could not speak for a moment. 

“She isn’t unforgiving,” said troubled Norma| ‘Oh,’ she gasped, “Phemy never had such 
to the other girls, after some weeks. ‘“She’s | a nice thing happen to her in her life! She’ll 
hurt—and I don’t know how to cure it.’ likeitso! Oh, youdon’t know! I never thought 

Sometimes on Sundays, when the quartet sang | of your doing that !’’ 
in church, Norma, looking down from the choir; Hannah’s face quivered again, and Norma 
on Hannah gazing up at her, felt smitten. ‘The | suggested, “Tell me just which songs you’d 
honest eyes seemed reproaching her, and often | like us to sing, Hannah. You know better 
she reflected: ‘‘We ridiculed her unmercifully. | than we do which will please Phemy best.”’ 

It is strange that she will come to hear us sing.””| Hannah chose with a feverish joy. Nothing 

And not before the fruit-cutting season had | that the girls could have done for her would 

flown by did she learn why Hannah came. have so delighted and excited her as this thing 

The last of the peaches were drying in wooden | they meant to do for Phemy. 
trays; the next morning Hannah was going to| “Don’t tell Phemy! Let’s surprise her!” 
her home; the day after that, the minister’s | called Norma, as Hannah rode away on a wagon 
party would return to the city. In the night | belonging to a neighbor. 

Hannah spoke across the tent. | When evening came, Hannah Jennison waited 
“Are you awake?” she asked. nervously at home. If those city girls should 
Norma roused herself from a doze. | think it was too much trouble to come, after all! 

she answered. 





It’s all 


ey 





** NORMA SANG THE LINE AGAIN.” 


” 


She 





"Ta 
| She had secretly made a cake to treat them after 
“This is my last night here,’? Hannah said | the serenade. Time passed. Had the girls 
rapidly, “and I don’t know whether I’ll ever see | forgotten? Or had they too much to do this last 
evening at the ranch? What if they had lost 
the way! She waited and waited. 
“TI do not believe they are coming!” 
| despaired. 

But then, in the darkness under Phemy’s 
window, rose the sound of a guitar. Startled, 
the sick girl leaned forward in her chair. 

“What’s that, Hannah?’ she exclaimed. 

Trembling, Hannah dropped down on her 
knees beside her sister: “Just you listen, Phemy, 
dear! It’s your serenade! It’sthegirls! They 
said they’d come! They’re the dearest girls! 
They’ve come on purpose to sing to you, Phemy! 
Just on purpose! Listen!’ 

Under the window, four sweet, girlish voices 
rose in harmony with the tinkling guitar. Inside 
the house the two sisters listened breathlessly, 
Hannah holding Phemy’s thin hand. Whispers 
passed between the sisters now and then, as the 
singing outside went on: “Oh, doesn’t that guitar 


That night when you told me you were sorry, 
I acted a lie. I lay still and made you think 
I was asleep. And I ought to have answered. 
To-night I thought I ought to tell you the truth 
before I go.” 

“T guess I didn’t deserve to be answered,” 
said Norma, meekly. 

But Hannah hurried on: “The reason I 
wanted to learn all your pretty songs was so 
I could sing them to Phemy. She’s the only 
sister I’ve got, and she hasn’t walked a step for 
years. She never goes anywhere, and the only 
new things she ever hears are those I tell her 
Phemy 
We 


she 


likes music so! And she never hears any. 


ber them for Phemy. I don’t sing well; but it’s 
all I can do for her, and the doctor says she 
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sound pretty, Hannah? I never! I never! 
Did you get them to come, Hannah ?”’ 

“No, they said they’d come, themselves! I’d 
never thought of such a thing!” 

“Q Hannah, isn’t that song gay? It’s like 
a dancing tune!’’ 

“I thought you’d like that, Phemy.” 

“Hear that! This one sounds like birds 
singing, doesn’t it, Phemy?” 

“Now one girl’s singing alone.” 





“That’s Norma, the girl that tented with me.” 
“QO Hannah, I haven’t heard any singing for | 
so long before! It’s lovely! 
just for me?”’ 
‘Just for you, Phemy!’’ 
Song followed song. Phemy clapped her 
hands softly with delight. Poor, thin hands! 


Did they come | 


| don’t know what it’s been to Phemy ! 


THE YOUTH'S 


you! Thank you! I never had a serenade 
before!” 

The girls laughed, but they could have cried 
at the sight of that eager, white face. Hannah 
brought out her cake, and the girls ate and praised 
it, and chattered gaily, and sang more for Phemy. 
The childish old grandmother came in, pleased 
to see the girls. She asked Hannah four or five 
times, ‘““Who are they?” and Hannah answered 
patiently every time. 

At last the girls sang a sweet old parting song, 
and went outdoors. There Hannah clung to 
| Norma’s hand. 

“Good-by!’’ whispered Hannah. 





“Oh, you 
She’ll be | 
talking about it all this next winter!’ 
When the quartet had driven away, Rose | 


By and by Hannah invited the girls into the | leaned forward and touched Norma, who was | 
house. They came, laughing, breathless with | driving. 


their protracted serenade. Out from the pillows | 


“Does a prima donna feel the way we all do 


of her chair the face of the girl who had not | to-night?” questioned Rose, softly. 


walked for years, and never would walk again, | 
looked eagerly toward them. 
“Oh,” she said, in her weak voice, ‘thank 





HE space over the dining-room, in the 

second story of the wing, was precisely 

twenty feet by sixteen. In building the 
new house upon the Redwood farm, Harvey 
Redwood had assigned that space to his two 
sons, to be divided between them or shared with- 
out division as they saw fit. It proved a difficult 
matter to arrange. Burt, who was nineteen and 
had just finished his first year at college, had 
acquired certain notions about a room in which 
Ted did not agree. At sixteen Ted was an 
enthusiastic collector of birds, but no student — 
except of books on natural history. 





There were many discussions between the | 


brothers over their new quarters; or rather, it 
might be said, numerous and ingenious arguments 
were set forth by Burt to the effect that Ted 
should not bring his collection of stuffed birds 
into the room—an intention which had been 
‘Ted’s ever since the house was planned. The 


younger boy listened to these arguments with | 
gloomy brows, but with a persistent silence | 
which left Burt in the dark as to his brother’s | 


state of mind. 
The question was somewhat autocratically 
settled at last by the elder son. The builders 


had called for the final decision, that they might | 


| Ted was an odd lad; no- 
|body expected him to~ 


| 


begin work on Burt’s bookcases and window- | 


seats, or on Ted’s closets with glass doors, which | 


should receive his collection. 

“Tf you bring those things here I won’t have 
you in my room, that’s all!” Burt announced, 
firmly. He was a slender, although athletic 
fellow, with delicate features, but he had inherited 
his father’s strong chin, and it was the chin which 
spoke now. “The space is too small to divide. 
You’ll have to give up and keep your truck at 
the barn, where it belongs. I’m not coming 
home from college every vacation to room in a 
museum, I can tell you that! We'll have a decent- 
looking place here, if we do live in the country ; 
one I can invite the fellows home to and not be 
ashamed. We won’t have it cluttered up with 
draggle-tailed swallows and buttertly-breeders 
and robin-incubators, and that sort of kid stuff. 
We'll have a fireplace and posters and pillows 
and banners and oars,and be up todate. Father’s 
built a pretty good house, compared with the old 
rookery, and I’ve managed to get him to make 
use of some modern ideas. So I’m not going to 
have this room spoiled with that great crowd of 
moth-eaten birds of yours—that’s sure!” 

Ted did not answer. He turned and walked 
off down-stairs with a peculiar squaring of his 
sturdy young shoulders, which was rather more 
eloquent than speech. Burt looked after him a 
little uncomfortably. Ted’s silence all through 
the affair had given him a sense of discomfort 
more irritating than an actual outburst of anger 
from the boy would have done. 

“Young idiot!’’ he said to himself. “All he 
thinks of is that precious collection of his. I 
don’t see why I should be expected to sacrifice 
my ideas to that. I’m supposed to have seen 
something more of how a fellow’s room should 
look than he has. One or two fine stuffed 
specimens would be well enough, but nothing 
short of the whole menagerie would content him. 
It would take up half the wall space we’ve got, 
and be an everlasting nuisance into the bargain. 
Why can’t he see it? If we partition it in two, 
as mother advises, there won’t be room enough 
in either spot to swing a cat. As it is, it’s a 
jolly good place—and it’s going to stay so!”’ 

The next thing that happened was that two 
days later Ted came to his brother, and said in 
a low tone, without looking at him, “You may 
have the whole of that room. I don’t want any 
of it.” 

“What ae 

‘*What I said.” 

“But where’ll you go?” 

“Up in the attic.” 

Ted was turning away, but Burt stopped him. 


“T don’t know,” said Norma, “but I’m glad | 
we did it.” 
“So are we!’’ said the rest of the quartet. 


| about the room, and a fair enough one it was, 


Tell me what that’s for!” he! 


“Hold on! 
demanded. 
“You know well enough,” said Ted. For the 
first time in two days his black eyes met Burt’s 

gray ones squarely. 
“Well, if you won’t show any sense about 


the thing —” began Burt, struggling between a 
feeling of shame and one of relief that the matter 
should be settled in a way so satisfactory to 
himself; but Ted was off this time. 

When their father inquired into the reason for 
Ted’s request to have a room “done off’’ from 
the attic for his own use, Burt explained the 
affair from his standpoint, 
and Mr. Redwood some- 
what doubtfully agreed. 
He had intended that both 
boys should be desirably 
quartered ; but if Ted pre- 
ferred standing by his bird 
collection, it seemed reason- 
able to suppose that the 
attic would do very well. 


behave like other boys. 

Between the building 
and the farm, Mr. Red- 
wood was an overworked 
man ; he could hardly object 
to an arrangement which 
apparently satisfied both 
his sons. He was too busy 
to ascend once more into 
the attic and consider care- 
fully whether its three 
small windows and many 
contracted under- gable 
slopes and angles would 
comfortably shelter the 
young naturalist and his 
collection. 

Intent on the finishing 
of the house and in making 
preparations to move from 
the old home, ten rods away 
down the slope, none of the 
family except Burt noted 
that Ted suddenly stopped 
hanging about the building 
operations, and took to 
spending long hours in the 
barn-loft, where were the 


rows of rough, glass-fronted boxes containing | you to try it. 


the accumulations of several years of enthusi- 
astic specimen-hunting. Even the mother of the 
large household was too absorbed with the extra 
housewifely duties of the time to notice the 
cloud on Ted’s brow, or the lack of speech 
from her always undemonstrative younger son, 
although she was the one who usually under- 
stood him best, and had most patience with his 
vagaries. 

Burt did notice, however, and his conscience 
did not let him entirely alone. He climbed up 
to Ted’s haunt in the barn one day, and forced 
himself to speak in a friendly tone: “See here, 
Ted, if there’s anything I can do to help you 
about your place up attic, let me know, will you?” 
He was dusting off his trousers as he spoke, 
with a hand which did not look as if its owner 
had ever worked upon a farm. 

It had not taken Burt long to acquire, among 
his new associations, a certain delicacy of touch 
and quiet assurance of manner which, with his 
attractive personality, bade fair to make him a 
young man of distinguished appearance. He 
had not allowed himself to relax from his new 
ideals during this summer vacation. He stood 
awaiting Ted’s reply in an attitude which he 





felt to be distinctly collegiate—a sort of easy 


| Slouch which he believed to differ from the typical 


farm slouch as elegance differs from the uncouth. 


There was no response from Ted. After! fiercely to the smooth, round head. 








| your poultry show, instead of boning away at 


| can tell you now though, young man,” he added, 
| drawn! 
| room with me under any condition.” 


| his cheeks crimson, his hands trembling. 
| rather sleep in the kennel with Czesar than share 


COMPANION. 


listening stolidly he resumed the hammering at 
his boxes. Burt turned on his heel, after waiting 
what he thought a reasonably long time for an | 
answer, and started down-stairs. It was at this | 
point that Ted rose to his feet, dropping his | 
hammer with a crash, faced round upon his 
brother, and for the first and only time during | 
the whole affair spoke his mind. 

“You’re a good one,” he said, indignantly, 
“after you’ve got everything to yourself, to come | 
around offering to help me! You don’t need any | 
room except for three months of the year, but 
you crowd me out of the whole of it, just so you 
can have things the way you want—to show off | 
to those dudes you bring home. I may take 
what I can get—I, who have to stay here and 
| plug away on the farm the whole —”’ His voice 
| broke; he turned away abruptly. 

“See here, Edward Redwood,” began Burt, 
hotly, ‘‘I’d like to know whose fault that is? 
| Whose fault is it, if you choose to spend your 
time climbing hills and wading bogs to add to 


your books as I did? You had your choice 


too. You could room with me and have things 
decent on one condition—you know what. I 


his anger suddenly mounting as he eyed his 
black-browed young brother, “the offer is with- 
Reconsidering is no gonow. You can’t 


* And I can tell you another thing!’ cried Ted, 
“T’d 


a room with you!” 

‘Good idea!’”? was Burt’s final retort, as he 
retreated down-stairs. He paused for a moment 
to dust off, with his handkerchief, his modish 
tan shoes, above which the turned-up trousers 
revealed a pair of gorgeous-hued socks which he 
believed to be in true collegiate style. “I advise | 










**1, WHO HAVE TO 
STAY HERE AND 
PLUG AWAY ON 
THE FARM THE 
WHOLE —”’ 


dog’ll appreciate ’em. 
mo 

He went away with a sneer on his finely cut 
lips, but if he could have seen the lad Ted five 


minutes later his heart would have softened a | 


little. 'Ted’s bravado ended in a sudden flinging 
of himself upon the hay-strewn floor, full length, 
his head buried in his arms. When he rose 
again, after a short interval, his black lashes 
were wet and his mouth was quivering. 

He picked up his hammer and went at the 
work Burt had interrupted, which was that of 
carefully and skilfully packing in a form fit for 
transportation the ornithological treasures for 
whose sake he had forsworn the comfortable room 
with his brother. He took one of the little stuffed 
creatures in his hand, and regarded it lovingly. 
It was an exceedingly handsome specimen of 
the bird familiarly called the yellowhammer, 
and beautifully mounted. Ted’s stubby fingers 
handled it tenderly; they smoothed the little 
head as a mother caresses her child. Then the 
boy held the specimen off at arm’s length for a 
moment, studying it with a passionate interest 
which transformed his somewhat heavy features 
into those of an enthusiastic young scientist. 

““Moth-eaten, are they?” he said aloud, explo- 
sively. Then with a quick gesture he laid the 
tiny form against his face, and pressed his lips 





“You | 





' beauty !”? he murmured. 
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“Wouldn’t I give up 
everything for you—and the rest? Nobody 
knows—nobody understands—not even mother,” 


The new house was 1: wale at last, and the 
moving well under way. On the last night that 
the family was to sleep in the old home, it was 
| thought a wise precaution to send somebod) to 
stay in the new house, since nearly all the 
furnishing of the lower floor had been complet«d. 
Ted was detailed for this task, and was told to 


| go and sleep upon a couch in the living-room. 
| He preferred, however, to take his own mattress 
| with a blanket, and select his own accommo:la- 


tions, and went off in his. usual quiet way, 
without a word to anybody. Burt watched } im 
as he climbed the slope. 

“If ever I saw the martyr act played, it’s by 
that young shaver,” he remarked to his sisters, 


| as he and they stood upon the porch of the old 


home in the September twilight, watching 'Te«\’s 
figure until it disappeared. “I suppose he'd 
rather sleep on the floor in his den in the attic 
than down-stairs on a comfortable couch, just 
because he’s so sore over that room of mine. | 
don’t know whether he’ll ever speak to me 
again.” 

But now, while they all slept, something 
happened. They never could tell afterward how 
it began, or why nobody found it out sooner. 
Burt, whose room faced the new house, awoke 
suddenly in the middle of the night, and sprang 
out of bed under the impression that it was 
broad day and that he had overslept. In an 
instant more, his clearing senses had compre 
hended that the light which flooded the room and 
illumined the trees outside his window had a 
fierce, ruddy glow, like that from the heart of a 
furnace; and then, crisp and clear on the still 
night air, he heard the crackling of flames. 

The family were startled from their dreams 
by great ringing cries of “Fire! Fire!” which 
Burt was sending from his room as he 
flung on his trousers and shoes. He was 
not stopping for anything ; he was swing- 
ing himself from his window, sliding 
down by a post of the lower porch, and 
dashing off up the slope with just one 
thought in his pounding heart— 
Ted! Hehad seen plainly from 
his window what part of the 
new house was on fire—it was 
the whole left wing, in which 
was his own room, and in the 
attic of which Ted had chosen 
his. 

That side of the house was a 
swirling tempest of flame from 
cellar to roof, and the fire was 
attacking the main body of the 
structure. Ted had taken his 
mattress when he went to guard 
the house— Burt remembered 
that with a choking prayer. It 
was not unlikely that he had 
chosen to sleep in his attic room. 
And why, O merciful Father, 
had Ted not given the alarm? 

Fifty seconds from the moment 
that Burt Redwood touched the 
ground, he was smashing in the 
glass of one of the lower front 
windows, hoping against hope 
to find his brother sleeping upon 
the couch in one of the lower 
front rooms. Yet in those fifty 
seconds he had gone all over, in 
a vivid flash of recollection, his 
angry interview with Ted in the barn-loft. It 
was the last time the two had addressed each 
other, except from necessity ; and that was—CGod 
forgive him, the elder brother!—six long weeks 
ago! 

Smoke, stifling smoke, was what met Burt 
as he crawled in at the window. The house, 
with its fresh paint and newly oiled floors, was 
burning like tinder. He felt his way through 
the lower rooms; they were very hot. Even 


Bring in the fowls, too. The|as he searched, the flames broke through the 
Ceesar won’t mind the} wall lying between the dining-room wing and 
| the main portion of the house. He had to jump 


backward to avoid being scorched. 

He dashed up the stairs, to find a wall of 
smoke and fire at the top, through which even 
his desperate courage could not forcea way. All 
the while he was yelling, “Ted! Ted!” like a 
demon. The boy must be found—must—7 1s! ! 

They were all at the house now, father, mother, 
sisters, farm-hands—all but Ted. Mr. Redwood 
met Burt at the broken window, Ted’s name on 
his lips. His mother was behind, pressing her 
hand over her heart as her elder son leaped out, 
and she looked in agony for the younger to follow. 

Burt, his lungs full of smoke, spoke gaspin¢ly 
into his father’s ear: ““Not here—and I can't— 
get up—the attic stairs! Come—help me— 
quick! The front—attic window—the fire can’t 
be—in there yet!’ 

“The ladder!” shouted Harvey Redwoui to 
his men, and the farm-hands ran toward the 
barns, several rods away. It seemed to Dut 
that they crawled with feet of lead. In a frenzy 
of impatience he caught his father by the «:™. 
“Your shoulder, father!” he cried, and in 4 
moment more he was on the roof of the front 
porch, then up the front of the house, climbing 
by windows, blinds, cornices, anything, wil! @ 
skill derived from much gymnasium practice and 
an absolutely fearless spirit, urged by the «reat 
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necessity of the hour. A moment later the crash | | 


of {falling glass told of his feat accomplished ; | of the little bird. 


and he vanished through the broken window, >| 
forty feet above the heads of those who watched 
preathlessly below. | 

The men came with the ladder, and stared | 
with mouths agape at the open window under 
the gable. “Who'd ’a’ thought it o’ him?” 
muttered one of them, as he raised the ladder 
and eyed the path Burt had taken. The other 
man picked up a fragment of shirt-sleeve which | 
had fallen from above. It was covered — 
blood. The work Burt was doing now was not | 
done delicately. 
with his denched fist ! 

There was just one heart in them all as they | 
waited. Nobody thought of trying to stay the 
fire; it was too far advanced for the slight means 
of fighting it at their disposal; they waited help- 
lessly, with the few neighbors who were gather- 
ing, beneath the broken window. What did 
anything else matter with Ted and Burt both 
in the doomed house? 

A puff of smoke issued from the jagged hole. | 
A faint glare of light showed at it, brightening | 

ominously. Mrs. Redwood cried to Burt to | 
come quickly—that she could not lose him, too! | 











He had smashed the window | | 





“O Burt,” he whispered, “for 


me?” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


hair as tenderly as he had smoothed the plumage | tears of relief and joy started again from under | acorns will be planted at Mount Vernon, near 


the bandages. “You see,” he whispered back, | their * 


“I found I couldn’t spare my roommate, after 


Burt’s lips were smiling now, although the all.” 


‘grandparents.’ 
After a recent visit to England, Senator Hoar 
|of Massachusetts brought back young British 


| oaks from the royal forest of Dean and chestnuts 
| from the estates of the Earl of Ducie. These 


The Country Schoolhouse and its Grounds: 
AN AID TO AGRICULTURAL TRAINING. 
By the Honorable JAMES WILSON, Secretary of Agriculture. 


$ 


schoolhouse has exten- 
sive and well-kept grounds, 
but oftener it is in a pasture, 
a cultivated field or a wood-lot. | 
In these instances, although | 
the playgrounds are usually 
adequate, the opportunities 
for object-lessons in natural 
history and in various profit- 








THE AUTHOR. 


able but incidental lines of study may not be | 


| recognized. 
The young farmer cannot be introduced to 
nature too soon, and should never be long 


separated from her object-lessons. 





“ SOMETIMES THE COUNTRY SCHOOLHOUSE HAS WELL-KEPT GROUNDS.” 


SS OMETIMES the country | and perennials could be taught as the years go 


by. The names of the plants and of their several 
parts would be memorized much more readily 


from the living subject than from a book. At 
recesses and during the noon hour much of the 
plant-lore given to the more advanced students 
would be dealt out by them to the beginners. 
Young people do not hide things under a bushel. 
The study of nature’s book is never regarded as 
a task, and what she tells us in her own peculiar 
way finds almost always an open mind and a 
retentive memory. | 

Se ee SS SS eee a Ses) 
herbariums, fishes preserved in alcohol, tinal 


Suitable text- | of rocks, soils, woods and minerals. There are 


few districts in any of our states that cannot | 
afford these collections, and there is no good | 
reason why the country teacher should not use | 
the out-of-door object-lessons that are so abun- 
dant, so inviting, and altogether so appropriate 
for the best development of the young farmer. 

Heat and moisture are good servants of the 
cultivator when controlled, but severe masters 
where, through ignorance, they are permitted to 
have their own way. Their potent influence 
on production is generally overlooked in the 
education of the farmer. The subject is cer- 
tainly neglected entirely in most of our country 
schools, important though it may be to the 
future welfare of the child. 

Advanced research to discover the effects of 
heat and moisture on production is receiving 
some attention at our agricultural colleges, and 
valuable results are available to the students 
who reach the colleges ; but these are compara- 
tively few in number. The state college endowed 


by Congress offers to the farmer a kind of | 


Harvey Redwood was starting up the ladder | books designed to lead him by easy stages are | | intermediate stage of education, but he is given 


when Burt appeared at the window —alone! | 
Slowly, weakly, as if quite without the fine 
strength with which he had made the ascent, 
the young man came down. 

Nearing the bottom he reeled giddily, and his 
father sprang up the ladder to his support. Burt 
leaned heavily against him, and, half-carried in 
his father’s arms, he reached the ground. Then 
he straightened himself with an effort, and looked 
round for his mother. When his smoke-reddened 
eyes met her despairing ones, he gave a great | 
sob. Then he fell limply at her feet. | 

They carried him tenderly to the old home. 
His body was naked and red from the waist up; 
his shirt scorched almost off, and falling from | 
him in fragments; his arms and hands both | 
blistered and bleeding. 

While the new house burned down to its 
foundations, the mother worked over her boy. 
His severe injuries were a mercy to the grief- 
stricken woman; they gave her something to do 
at a time when no less powerful stimulant would 
have availed. 

Two hours later, just as the first bright streaks 
of dawn were creeping up into the east, a 
boy’s figure came slowly across the slope. He 
approached unnoticed by the men standing about 
the smoking ruins, or by the family gathered 
in the room where Burt lay, his body and arms 
swathed in bandages. 

The door opened—and Ted, alive, unhurt, 
with a horror-stricken face, and hands which 
shook as they turned the knob, stood before them 
all. 

There was just one cry—then the boy was) 
in his mother’s arms. Burt pulled off the| 
cloths resting upon his heat-scorched eyes, and | 
stared up at his brother, with a great, choking, | 
indrawn breath. Then he lay back upon his 
pillows, with the hot tears running down his | 
blistered face. “Oh, I thank Thee,” he mur- | 
mured, “that I haven’t that to bear!’’ 

But was this Ted who was talking so fast 
in such a humble, frightened way? “Will you 
ever forgive me?’’ he was asking, piteously. ‘“‘I 
didn’t stay by the house all night. I—I didn’t 
sleep much, and I got restless, and I thought 
I’ go over to the barn and work a few minutes 
at my collection—boxing it. Then I got tired | 








sleep. I didn’t leave a light in the house. I 


don’t know how in the world it caught. I didn’t | 


know a word about the fire till just now when | 


they seemed to think I had been burned up.” 


‘The mother shuddered, and the father came | 


over and laid his hand upon his son’s shoulder. 
“Ted, lad,” he said, brokenly, “we all feared 
that. Thank God you were not! 
here”’—he pointed toward Burt—“‘risked his life 
to save you !” 

Ted turned and gazed at the bandaged form 
with startled eyes. It was plain that he had not 
taken in the meaning of it all when he came in. 
He looked for a moment with a whitening face— 
then he put his mother’s arms aside and threw 
himself down by the couch. There was little 
of Burt one could touch, except the top of his | 
head; but Ted’s fingers caressed his. brother’s | 


still few and not well arranged. 


We live in an age of specialized work, and and there is no university in which, 


no practical beginning in the common school, 
after 


men of education must usually, if they would | graduating from college, he might carry on 
become impressive, confine their inquiries to one | specialization. 


channel. 


The farmer deals with soils, plants | 


and animals, with heat and cold—in short, with | 
nature in her varied forms and manifestations. | 


It would seem wise, in the interest of the 
commonwealth and of himself, that he should | 
be made thoroughly acquainted with soils and | 


Caring for the Grounds. 


NN Die of us have distinct recollections of 
disagreeable schoolhouses and grounds. 
We ought to arrange matters so that 


their composition, with the life of plants and | different impressions will be made on the little 
animals, and with the various species that may | people who now venture from home and go to 
be expected to flourish in particular localities | school. We should associate as many attractive 


and climates. 


Yet although the farm keeps the balance of | 


trade in the nation’s favor, furnishes two-thirds 
of our exports, contributes to our manufacturing 
supremacy by providing cheap food for our 
mechanics, comparatively little has been done 
toward educating the farmer for his work. To 
be sure, the United States has done more for 
him than any other country. 


sciences relating to agriculture. In 1867, experi- 


things around the schoolhouse as can be brought 


together, just as we make the parlor the most 
beautiful room at home in order that our friends 
may be pleased while they visit us. 

Flowers and plants are most pleasing additions 
to the house as well as to the lawn. Students 
should be taught the daily care necessary to have 
healthy and beautiful flowering plants, the uses 


In 1862, Congress | of the spray, and the remedies for infesting or 
endowed agricultural colleges to teach the | destructive insects. 


The children of a schoolroom will watch with 


ment stations were provided for, where research | interest the unfolding of new leaves, the first 


might be made into the operations of nature. 

But considering that Americans pay more 
money for public education than any other people 
on earth, a comparatively small proportion of the 


sum is devoted to stimulating and aiding that | 
half of our population who cultivate the soil. | 
| them. 


The tendency of primary education has been to 
lead the country youth away from the farm 
instead of helping him in the study of those 
sciences relating to production. It would be 
politic and patriotic to incorporate into the farm 
youth’s education some knowledge that shall 





| @ snow-bank. 


| appearance of a bud, and finally the bursting | 


petals of a beautiful blossom. Without much 
extra labor the paths that should be artistically 
laid out on each schoolhouse lawn can be edged 
with neat, blooming border plants. The pupils) 
would always delight in caring for and protecting | 


Flower-beds on the lawn are pretty if properly 
made. A few hyacinth bulbs planted in the fall 
make almost as early reminders of spring as the | 


| hepatica or the ambitious crocus that laughs at 


The hyacinth bulb is interesting 


bear more directly upon his future life and work. | from the moment it peeps through the ground, 


The Value of Flowers. 


IA IND first, the grounds around the school- 

we8 house could be made to speak out in a 

language easily intelligible to the youth 

whose eyes have been familiar with nature from 
the days of the cradle. 

Flowers should abound in the schoolhouse 

grounds. They are among the best of educators, 


and its flowers are satisfactory, too, because 
they last longer than those of most other early 
bloomers. 

The gathering of seeds from all trees, shrubs 
and plants should be encouraged. If all the 
seeds be saved, pupils whose parents have not 
encouraged flower culture may be induced to 
make little flower-gardens at home, and inci- 
dentally to take pride in the appearance of the 





for they develop taste and a love for the beautiful, | 
and lay down on the hay—I must have gone to| and make men sensitive to the attractive and | hedge, besides furnishing a shade on one side of 


lovely, in town or country, in field or forest. 


Small trees and shrubs look well set out as a 


| the lawn. Each girl might have a flowering | 


Moreover, the flower of the plant has an| shrub planted for her, the variety to be of her | 


economic use, concerning which the scholar | own selection, and it should then become her 
I woke up and heard the men talking. ‘They—| should be informed. Nature designed it to invite | special care., 
| the wayfaring insect, and we can employ it to| Several things might be done to make the 


home. 
not sit long at a time on benches in school. 


in any such arrangement flowers cannot be 
| omitted. 


Although their language will not be | lands and in all ages. 


delight the child in its first journey away from | schoolhouse yard interesting to the students. 
Little people, in fair weather, should | Upon the advent of each new pupil a tree, native 
The | to the latitude, might be planted. 
Your brother | lawn should be arranged for their pleasure, and | give a certain dignity to each new pupil. 


This would 


Much sentiment has attached to trees in all 
Acorns from the oaks of 


immediately understood, the child will, by gradual | Mount Vernon were presented to the Tsar of 


acquaintance, learn to know and love them. 


The country boy is usually bashful, and has | They were planted, by order of the emperor, in | 


| Russia by a brother of the late Senator Sumner. | 


little to say to new acquaintances; the flowers | the imperial preserves of St. Petersburg, and | 
would get into his confidence sooner than most | there grew into fine trees, the acorns from which | brought from the Turkish Empire and planted 


| strangers. 
| and familiar things so much. 
| 





Instructive lessons about annuals, biennials | Russia and now Secretary of the Interior. 


He would not miss home and mother | were, in their turn, brought back to the United | 


| States by Mr. Hitchcock, then ambassador to | 
These | 


will be studied by our foresters as they grow in 
the mall at Washington. Within the enclosure 
of the Botanical Gardens at Washington many 
trees, planted by prominent American states- 
men, have grown to be objects of great interest 
and beauty. 

Charles Sumner planted a European horn- 
beam ; Thaddeus Stevens an Oriental plane-tree ; 
Senator Beck an American elm; President 
Hayes a rare variety of oak; Senator Hoar a 
cedar of Lebanon. A Scotch plane-tree planted 
by Senator Frye is pointed out to all visitors. 
There are many others, but enough have been 


| mentioned to show the interest that attaches to 
| @ tree carrying the name of the person by whom 


it was planted. 


Lessons in Forestry. 


UNG people attending the country school 
would soon learn the names of all the 
trees indigenous to the neighborhood. 
If the pupils would gather the seeds of the trees 
at different seasons when they are ripe, the teacher 
would have an object-lesson to assist her in 
conducting nature studies. Methods of presery- 
ing these seeds through the winter and the habits 
of growth of the different varieties would be 
studied with intense interest and never forgotten. 
As the pupils visited new neighborhoods and 
new countries, their early forestry lessons would 
be valuable in enabling them to add to thei: 
knowledge of sylviculture. 
The great life-work of Senator Morrill of 
Vermont, assisted by other far-seeing American 


| statesmen, was the endowment of institutions 


in each state in the Union, where the sons and 
daughters of American farmers could study the 


| sciences that relate to agriculture and domestic 


economy. A great question, however, is the 
proper preparation of young country people for 
| entering these agricultural colleges. The prepa- 
ration must be given by the country school- 
teacher, and the query presents itself, “How 
shall the teacher be fitted for this work ?”’ 

In most of our states we have normal schools 
for teachers, yet some of our state agricultural 
colleges have not succeeded simply because the 
instructors had been educated in institutions 
that gave them too little of the sciences relating 
to agriculture. Progress is being made; the 
student of soils, plants and animals is finding his 
place in the classroom ; but the giving of direction 
and bent toward the agricultural college must 
begin with the farmers’ children in the country 
schoolhouse, and to this end we should have 
object-lessons on the schoolhouse grounds. 

The dry ranges of the great West are being 
rapidly destroyed by injudicious grazing. The 
beautiful valleys of the mountain states are 
being rendered barren by the unwise application 
of water. The great wheat-fields from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean are losing 
their fertility, and the grains are losing their 
nitrogenous content by continual robbery of the 
soil. Summer fallowing and the sowing of one 


| crop in two years are becoming universal. 


The young farmer attending the district school 
could readily be taught what a plant gets from 
the soil and what it gets from the air. The 
several grasses could be planted, and their office 
in filling the soil with humus, enabling the soil 
to retain moisture, could be explained. The 
legumes—peas, beans, clover and alfalfa—could 
be grown in the schoolhouse yard, and during 
recess or at the noon hour the teacher could 
interest the students by digging up a young pea 
or clover root and showing the nodules, whose 
office it is to bring the free nitrogen from the 
atmosphere and fix it in the soil. The pupils 
would see that some relation exists between the 
size of the nodule and the fruit of the legume. 
Asa plant grows older and blossoms and seeds 
begin to form, the matter found in the nodules 
rises in the plant to help make seeds, leaving the 
nodules like old egg-shells from which the birds 
have been hatched. 

The microscope could be brought into use in 
the study of the soil, and microscopic plants 
could be studied, special attention being paid to 
those that change fertilizer into plant-food. 


Studying the Insects. 


Kz NTOMOLOGICAL studies might very 
by well be carried on around the country 
schoolhouse. The wild bee goes from 
flower to flower of the clover plant seeking pollen 
with which to build her cells or honey to store 
in them. She performs a very useful labor for 
the farmer by carrying pollen from flower to 
flower. The people around Charleston who raise 
early cucumbers in greenhouses for the early 
markets find it necessary to use the brush in 
distributing pollen, but they take care to have a 
swarm of bees to do the work as soon as the 
weather is warm enough. 
Tens of thousands of Smyrna fig-trees that 
should produce the most valuable fig of commerce, 


on the Pacifie coast, have never ripened fruit 
except when artificial pollination was practised. 
An entomologist, visiting the trees, told the 
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owners that what was needed was a little wasp 
that lives on a wild fig in the neighborhood of 
Smyrna. After repeated efforts, that little fly 
has been brought from its Asiatic home, and is 
now domiciled in the fig orchards, ready to help 
the people of that neighborhood to begin a new 
industry. 

The attention of the young farmer at the 
country schoolhouse could be gradually drawn, 
by easy stages, from one insect to another. 
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little help by the teacher would arouse in the | instinct with rage as evidently to cause the crowd | surprise and gratification, that the table was set 


student intelligent interest in our insect friends 
and enemies. 

Children should be encouraged to bring speci- 
mens to school, collections could be made, and 
the student’s name associated with every new 


| discovery. In all these ways the student can 


be brought to an understanding of nature, living 


a lively sense of amusement. 

“Talk of temper!” laughed one. ‘That infant 
child is a whole team, with a spotted dog under 
the wagon!’’ 

“Say, Marshal James!’ cried another. “I’ve 
seen you take many a desput character single- 

| handed, but this little chap’s too much for you! 


for supper, and that a beefsteak sizzled attrac. 
tively on the stove. 

“Help Tony first,” directed Blanche, as she 
| lifted the visitor to his station at the board, 
“Sefiora Suarez says he must be about two years 
|old. He’s got his teeth. I borrowed that high 
| chair for him. Tony, don’t put your fingers in 


and inanimate, to a knowlege that will develop | Set him on the ground, James, before he claws | the butter, there’s a dear!”” She was bustling 


A | head and hand and heart. 
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T had been quite dark when Elbridge Gilman |@ sudden determination. 


| you into fiddle-strings!” 

Mrs. Phipps and Blanche could now see the 
tall form of the town marshal as, rising from his 
seat behind the broncos, he held over the wagon 
box a struggling, shrieking atom of humanity, 
clad in a rag. 

‘*Here, you-all are so ready with advice! Catch 
this cherub, some of you!” he cried. “He’s fit 
and bit all the way down the cafion, till I’m used 
up!’? And he made such a feint of tossing his 
charge broadcast into the crowd that the child’s 
cries redoubled with a new element of alarm. 

“Oh, look at him—scaring that poor little 
thing!’’ cried Blanche. “Oh, he’ll drop it! O 
Mis’ Phipps!” 

“He ought to be arrested!’’ agreed Mrs. 
Phipps, with acrimony originating in ancient 
sources of political antagonism toward the 
marshal. She called shrilly: “Mr. James, does 
your position give you the right to abuse defense- 


less children? If so, I intend to inform the 


voters of Las Animas County.” 

“Why, say,”’ expostulated the marshal, good- 
humoredly, “I’m not doing a thing tohim! My 
only aim is to get the little terror aboard the up 
train for the orphan asylum. That’sall. ’Tisn’t 
so easy as it sounds.”’ 

“Whose is he?” inquired Mrs. Phipps, un- 
bending through natural curiosity. The child 


“I don’t know but | appeared a thin, starved-looking mite, with great, 


came on tiptoe from his bedroom, striking a | you’re most to blame, indulging her like you do, defiant eyes and an amazing thatch of wiry black 
Mr. Gilman; but she is certainly the idlest girl | hair. He was sobbing convulsively, and staring | and the two young faces peered in wonderingly. 


match on his boot-sole and searching warily 
round the kitchen for a lamp. Now the east was 
all rosy; the prairies were emerging from the 
gloom of the foot-hills, and the whistles of neigh- 
boring coal camps were booming faintly in the 
distance. 
Gilman, emptying his cup of its last drop of 


coffee, reached for the lamp and blew out the | 


light. Then herose and raked the fire. Donning 
his miner’s cap, he thrust meat and bread into an 
unwashed dinner-bucket, after which he gave a 
final glance about the untidy room. 

“T guess I haven’t forgot anything,” he 
muttered. He was a thin, bent man past middle 
age, with a grizzled chin and sad, abstracted 
eyes. His faded “jumper” hung loose upon his 
spare shoulders; when he stepped toward the 
unecased stairway at one end of the room, the 
shambling quality of his gait added an element 


of pathos to his aspect. 
Going up a step or two, he called, “Blanche! 
Blanche! I’m going, daughter. The coffee’s on 


the stove. You needn’t get up for some time! with Emmy, and she fretted considerable. I’ve 


yet.” 

‘There was a movement in the loft room above. 
A voice said sleepily, “That you, pa? I meant 
to get up and get your breakfast.” 

“That’s all right, daughter. You were tired 
out after the social.’”’ He lifted his head above 
the landing. “Young folks need plenty of sleep.” 

The girl in the little bed under the eaves sat 
up, yawning. She looked large and long in the 
patchwork coverlid, and her head was a forest 
of curl papers. She had clear blue eyes, full of 
smiling sweetness. Indolence and good humor | 
lurked in every line of her young, blooming face. 

“Pa,”’ she cried, “how about that pink sash 
I thought of getting? You know it’s to-night 
—the dance at the hall. There’s to be three 
musicians from Trinidad. Concepcion Suarez 
has white slippers sent clear from Denver. Of | 
course I don’t have to have that sash! I got | 
some blue ribbon —’”’ 





“You get you the sash, Blanche. I meant to! of her young life. She’s a 
| good girl, kind-hearted and 


speak of it.” 

“But the store bill was awfully big last month, | 
pa.” 
“Oh, that'll be all right. I can work a few | 


extra shifts next week. I want you should have | And if I don’t complain, 
imy neighbors needn’t to!” 


as good as any one.” 

“Pa, 1 wouldn’t change places with any girl | 
I know! Oh, I have the best times!” 

She laughed ecstatically, and her father’s face 
expanded. ‘“That’s right!’’ he said, going down 
the steep stairway. ‘‘Have good times, Blanchie, 
and you’ll suit me!” 

Men were passing along the street toward the 
mine, ungrimed as yet by the day’s work, and 
looking strangely pallid. Women gossiped in 
doorways after the exertion of “gettin’ the men 
off.”” The postmistress, an austere person in a 
wiry black gown, was opening the office for the 
day. She bowed to Elbridge Gilman, remarking 
tolerantly that the weather was fine. 

“T don’t know how ever I stood it back East, | 
what with rain and all!’’ she stated. 

Gilman paused. “This Colorado sun is surely 
great,’’ said he, as if with a conviction that every 
state in the Union had its own luminary. “My 
Blanche was a real frail child back in Kansas. 
Some said we’d never raise her, but look at her 
now! We only been here a year and a half, and 
she’ll weigh a hundred and forty pounds! Not 
bad for a girl of fifteen, eh ?”’ 

The postmistress’s austerity did not relax. 
“Blanche doesn’t do anything calculated to 
reduce her weight,”’ said she, chillingly, “unless 
going to parties and socials has that effect! She 
don’t turn her hand to do anything useful.’’ 


She caught her breath and rushed on as if with | in them. 








| 


| being much of a housekeeper /ff 


ever I saw! 
pleasurings! She keeps house the worst—never 
sweeps a room till she can’t get through it for 
dust, and lets you get your own meals continual. 
Every one’s speaking of it. She’s a big, healthy 
girl, and she’d ought to strive to make you 
comfortable, instead of sitting for hours on the 
door-step, playing with a kitten or talking to any 
one that’s got time to chatter. I’ve said to 
several I meant to tell you how wrong it is of 
you to spoil Blanche like you do. And I —” 
“Mis’ Phipps! Mis’ Phipps!’ cried Gilman. 
His face was full of pain. “Don’t you go on! 
I—you don’t understand! You see,’ his voice 
altered, ‘I had another daughter older than 
Blanche. She was the prettiest thing any one 
ever saw, and her mother and I just thought the 
sun rose and set in her. We thought nothing 
was good enough for Emmy. We wouldn’t let 
her associate with any one hardly, nor go to any 
young people’s doings. We were awful strict 


always thought if we hadn’t kept her so close, 
and never let her get acquainted with any one 
hardly, she’d never have chosen to marry the 
man she did. He was trifling—a sort of ne’er- 
do-well. He took her to Montana, and we only 


Thinks of nothing but parties and | about with a strange mixture of fear and anger | 
| in his little brown face. 


‘‘No one’s!” said the marshal. 
called Billy had a claim up the cafion, and the 


forty. The man died last week, and 
the Mexicans sent me word to come 
and take the little chap away. They 
couldn’t keep him. And I’m trying to 
do my duty as an officer; but if any 
person here thinks they can handle this 
young trick better than I can, why, let 
em press forward!” 

Mrs. Phipps retreated definitely. 
‘*He’s terrible homely!” she said. 
“My, what hair! You—you’ll have to 
hurry if you aim to get the up train. 
It’s soon due.” 

Blanche was standing on the skirts 
of the crowd, with the pink sunbonnet 
askew on her light locks, and a strug- 
gling bewilderment in her fair face. A 
Mexican youth, who had ridden up on 
a mustang, leaned from his horned saddle and 
said to her, politely, ‘‘Sefiorita, I request a dance 
at the party to-night !”’ 

Blanche did not seem aware of him; but as 





heard from her once or twice. I’ve always 
thought he wasn’t kind to her, and she was too | 
proud to let us know. She died a couple of years 
back. They sent us a marked newspaper.” 

He sighed, and in a moment went on: ‘‘Last | 
year, when my wife died,— 
we’d come to Colorado for her 
health, but it was too late,— 
she says to me, ‘Elbridge, we 
were too strict with Emmy. 
Don’t be strict with Blanche. 
Let her have a good time.’ 
And that’s what I aim to do, 
Mis’ Phipps. I aim to have 
my girl enjoy every minute 


sweet-tempered. Her not 


don’t trouble me a bit. 


He turned to go, with a 
certain quiet dignity in his 
bearing. 

“Sounded kind of touching, 
the way he told it,” thought 
the postmistress. “Still I’ve 
no kind of patience with 
Blanche—lazy, light-hearted 
thing she is!” 

Across the street, in the 
grassless yard of the Gilman 
house, with its broken win- 
dow-pane and crooked gate, 
a figure in a gay pink sun- 
bonnet had appeared. It was Blanche herself, | 


and she smiled and nodded at the postmistress, | 


calling out: “O Mis’ Phipps, the goats have eat 
up every leaf of that Spanish potato-vine you | 
gave me! And say, Mis’ Phipps, haven’t I got 
the best father in the world? He’s told me to 
buy that pink sash I wanted.” 
Mrs. Phipps drew her lips together. She was | 
about to retort sharply when her attention was | 
distracted by a commotion which rose in front of | 
the company’s store. A crowd of Mexicans and 
others were gathered there about a team of white 
broncos, and from the throng came a sudden 
sound of loud laughter, mingling with a baby’s | 
frantic erying. The cries had nothing plaintive | 
The voice was a baby’s voice, but so 





“* WE’RE GOING TO KEEP TONY,’ 
SAID SHE.” 


his sombrero swept before her set eyes, she 
started and murmured, “Oh, poor little soul! 
What bones of arms! and his foot! Look! Look! 
His foot is bleeding!’’ She bent down and held 
her hands out. The ragged waif returned her 
gaze, hesitating. Then his 
face cleared. “Pretty!’’ he 
said, coming toward her. 
Blanche lifted him. ‘“‘I must | 
tie up his foot,” she said. 

“T’ll miss the train —” 
began the marshal. | 

“Blanche, you better not | 
interfere,”” admonished Mrs. | 
Phipps. 

Blanche looked up. Her 
soft chin seemed to have 
acquired determined curves. 
“T shall dress his poor little 
foot,”’ she said. “You can 
take him to the asylum 
to-morrow.” She rose, with 
the child in her arms, and 
crossed the street to her own 
dwelling. 

“Women are poor weak | 
creatures that haven’t a word | 
to say!” ironically com- | 
mented the marshal. “Well, | 
this’ll give me a chance to| 
bind up my wounds, any- | 
how.” 

When Elbridge Gilman 
came home from work that 
night, he found enthroned 
upon his door-step a small 
brown person in a blue print frock, who, 
munching a prodigious slice of bread and butter, 
uttered a wail at sight of the master of the house. 
Blanche came running out. 

“There now, Tony !”’ she besought the stranger. 
“Tt’s a good, kind man that won’t hurt you! O 
pa, the poor little soul’s been so scared! I have 
been feeding him the whole day! I borrowed 
that dress of Sefiora Suarez for him. His own 
was a rag. Kiss the gentleman, Tony! And 
O pa, just listen!’”? She poured out the tale of 
Tony’s sorrows. ‘I had to bring him home and 
wash him and feed him, pa! Seems as if I’d 





have died if I hadn’t! You think I did right, 
pa?” 
Gilman assented. He noticed, with a sense of 








“Man they | 





A SHRIEKING ATOM 
OF HUMANITY. 


| about in a housewifely way, and Tony’s black 
| eyes hung upon her movements. 

| ‘Did you get your sash all right?” asked 
Gilman, presently. 

Blanche uttered an exclamation. 

“Well, if I didn’t forget all about it! But it’s 
just as well, because I can’t go to the dance, 
anyhow.” 

“Can’t go?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t leave Tony. He goes nearly 
into spasms if I step out of the room !’’ 

Her father regarded Tony with some wonder. 
“But he’ll be asleep, and I’ll be here.” 
| “He might wake up. No, pa, I feel respon- 
| sible. And there’ll be other dances, but Tony’!] 
| be going away to-morrow.” 

Tony’s lip, at this statement, began to quiver 
ominously, and flinging his spoon broadcast, he 
| lifted up a voice of bitter lamentation. Whereat 
| Blanche gathered him into her arms soothingly. 
“You see?” she said, complacently, to her 
father. 

That night, as Gilman smoked his pipe in the 
yard, he saw the young people of the town faring 
gaily to the dance. A sound of music was in 
' the air, and presently Concepcion Suarez with 

her brother Pedro came to take Blanche to the 
merrymaking. 

“She isn’t going,” said Gilman. 

“Hola, senor! Not going to the fiesta?” 

Gilman waved his hand toward the window, 








Blanche sat rocking Tony to sleep. His shock 
of black hair she kept smoothing gently. As 
they looked, she flung an end of her apron 
| tenderly over the child’s bare feet that the night 


| baby was his. They lived in a ’dobe on Garcia’s | air might not chill them. 


The next morning, as Gil- 
man was grinding coffee by 
lamplight, his daughter came 
unexpectedly down - stairs. 
She went to work rather 
abstractedly. There seemed 
to be something on her mind. 
As they sat at the table, she 
said, suddenly, “‘Pa, I’d like 
to keep Tony!” 

“Goodness, Blanche !”’ 

“Pa, when I woke up in 
the night and thought of that 
orphan asylum, I cried! 
Seems as if I couldn’t bear 
to think of it.’ 

“He’d be an awful care, 
Blanche, and I don’t want 
you to be burdened. I want you to have good 
times.” 

Blanche’s bosom heaved. “Pa, you’re the 
best man! When I lay awake it came across 
me,—I never thought of it before,—how much 
better you were to me than I deserved! Pa, I 
haven’t been a good daughter,—no, I haven’t,— 
and yet you’re anxious for me to have good 
times. As if I could, with you working hard as 
you have to, and Tony being treated cruel in that 
asylum !” 

“T don’t think they treat the orphans cruel.” 

“You can’t tell!” cried Blanche. ‘And he’s 
so high-strung he’ll run away when he’s older, 
and maybe grow up a bandit! Oh, let’s keep 
him, pa! I’ll make him some clothes out of my 
old ones! Oh, say yes, pa!’ 

Her father looked at her helplessly. “Blanche,” 
he said, “you do whatever’ll make you happiest.” 

When the marshal rode up presently, Blanche 
met him at the door with a decisive air. ‘‘We’re 
going to keep Tony,”’ said she. 

“You are? Well, say, he’s such an ugly little 
rat!” 

“He suits us!” declared Blanche, with a gleam 
in her soft eyes. “Will you please send the car- 
penter up to mend our front window? There’s 
too much draft for Tony.’’ She shut the door. 

“If he wasn’t the scrawniest, ugliest little 
chap in creation, I could understand it,” said the 
marshal, many weeks later, as he discussed the 
matter with Mrs. Phipps over the post-olfice 
counter. 

“Have you seen him lately?’ asked she. 
“He’s as fat as a partridge now, and white as 
can be, and Blanche curls his hair. How she 
does it I’ll never tell you, for it’s stiffer and 
straighter than anything I most ever saw. ‘She 
dresses him real cute, too. She got Miss Cleats 
to teach her to sew. I never expected to see 
Blanche as handy and industrious as she is!” 
The postmistress paused. “Have you noticed 
Gilman’s house lately? Look over.”’ 

The front window shone brightly in its white 
curtain. The steps were clean. The yard was 
a freshly swept expanse of adobe. At the latched 
gate stood Gilman himself, looking, it seemed! to 
James, more erect and cheerful than of old; and 
clinging to his knees was Tony, in a starched 
pink frock, with his hair resolutely molded into 
one massive curl over his brow. Gilman swung 
the child to his shoulder. ‘‘Supper’s ready, 
Tony,” he said. “There’s Blanche calling us!” 

“They both just dote on Tony,” commented 
Mrs. Phipps, beginning to hand out the mail. 

“T see they do,” said the marshal, “and it gives 
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me a downright pain to think that maybe they'll 
have to give him up.” 

“Give him up?” 

“Well, I been getting letters lately from some 
detective agency in Denver inquiring about a 
William Anthony Gray that they’d traced to 
this place. They been looking for him a long 
time. Well, this ‘Billy’ that died out at Garcia’s 
turns out to be the man. He left some papers. 
Seems he had well-to-do folks and they want 
the child. Here’s a letter from the agency 
now.” 

His eyes ran over the page. “ ‘William An- 
thony Gray’s sister will arrive in your town 
to-morrow at ten o’clock. 
the family who have charge of the child you will 
Well, well, and I suppose I got to go 
The marshal 


oblige —’ 
over to Gilman’s with this news !’’ 
stalked morosely out. 

A merry romp was forward in the Gilman 
house; through the window James could see the 
son of William Anthony Gray engaged in chasing 
the mistress of the house round and round the 
table, with joyous shrieks, while Gilman sat 
encouraging the pursuit. The kettle steamed on 
the bright stove; the lamp cast a pleasant beam 


on the gay rag carpeting and neatly papered 


walls. 

It was a pretty, homely scene, and Blanche, 
in her simple attire, smiling, happy, appeared 
the center of its good cheer. 

She listened aghast to the marshal’s surprising 
story. 

“And to-morrow at ten the lady’ll be here,” 
said the marshal in conclusion. 

Blanche, white and trembling, turned and 
snatched Tony from the floor. ‘Pa,’’ she cried, 
“say they can’t take him! Say you won’t let 
them have him!” 

Gilman’s face worked. “I think lots of 
Tony,” he said. “Since he came—I don’t know 
how it is—seems as if we been happier even than 
we were. I guess the law’ll be 
with the lady, Blanche. It’s hard.” 

The marshal rose hurriedly and 
let himself out at thedoor. Blanche 
was wailing, ‘“Tony! Tony! Tony! 
I won’t let you go!”’ 

“1’d been shedding tears in another 
minute,” said the marshal to him- 
self. 

There was much excitement in the 
village when he returned from the 
train in the morning with a stately 
figure, veiled in new crape, on the 
seat beside him. As they drove up 
to the Gilman house, the open door 
revealed Gilman himself sitting sadly 
within, while Blanche, with Tony 
on her lap, sobbed bitterly beside 
him. 

The visitor alighted and proceeded 
majestically up the steps. She 
looked at the Gilmans and started 
in marked surprise. 

“Why, Elbridge Gilman!” 
she said, pushing her veil back. 
“Don’t you know me—Sally 
Gray that was? I’m Mrs. 
Lowden now. I guess I’ve 
changed some since my poor 
brother married your Emmy.” 


Gilman looked dazed. “Are 
you—Sally ?”” 
“Of course lam! I’m mar- 


ried and live in Denver. We 
are well-off, too. I remember 
now you were always opposed 
to poor William. He had his 
faults, I don’t deny, but I was 
always that fond of him—an 
only brother! He thought lots 


(ike 


In conducting her to | 
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Tony scowled fiercely; but Blanche, beaming | she added, “I’d like Denver people to see Tony 


| 
over his head, cried, “We’ll all come!” And 
| arranging Tony’s topknot with a proud hand, 





before the weather gets so warm we’ll have to 
cut his hair!” 





ae 
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FTER graduating from college, I had left 

A my home in Massachusetts to go West 

and teach school. 

a fire had burned nearly all the new town and 
destroyed the schoolhouse. 

Then I journeyed to Winnipeg, and afterward 


After the first month 


drifted to Calgary in quest of work. There 
sharp necessity had forced me to labor as a 
common “navvy” with pick and shovel on the 
new Canadian Pacific Railway, then under 
construction from Calgary to British Columbia. 
Here I had had long months of hard, rough life 
with the turbulent construction gangs. At last 
we had reached Donald, crossed the Columbia, | 
and entered the stupendous cafions of Roger’s 
Pass and the ravines of the I[llicilliwaet. 
Passengers who now journey over the line in 
comfortable railway coaches observe the scenery 


| here not only with admiration, but with a sense 


of awe; but we, who first cut the way through 
these wild gorges, felt more than awe—a sense 
of constant peril and hardship. 

After we had labored for weeks in rain or 
drenching mists, blasting down the ledges, tun- 
neling and grading, rheumatic fever, complicated 
with cerebral meningitis, laid me low. My limbs 























** HIS HEAD SWINGING 


LIGHT.’’ 


of Emmy; but she missed her home folks and | swelled and stiffened, my pains were agonizing. 
fretted, and that worried him, and he had poor | A sick man does not gain much sympathy or 


luck in business. 
died. He took on awfully. 
it upset his mind some. He picked up the 
baby—’twasn’t but a few weeks old—and just 
went off with it. We never got on his track till 
after he was dead, poor boy! And you never 
knew there was a baby? Well, well, I am 
surprised enough! Is that him there? He— 


I was with them when she | attention in a camp of rough navvies. 
I always thought | always some who think his illness feigned for 


he’s got—er—quite— heavy hair, ain’t he?’ | 
She paused breathless, and Gilman stirred a | 


little in his chair. 
Wi boy!” he murmured. 
Vy ad 
“Of course I’d like to take the child if you’re 
willing to give him up,” went on Mrs. Lowden. 


“ Emmy’s 


“Why, gracious, what’s the matter with Blanche? | 


It is Blanche, isn’t it? What—why —” 


|done much to benefit me, anyway. 


| 
| 
| 


Blanche had burst into joyful tears. “He’s | 


ours, pa, ours !”” 
“You seem to think considerable of him,” 
remarked Mrs. Lowden, recovering herself from 


the savage onslaught which Tony, surmising her | 


accountable for Blanche’s tears, had made upon 
her. “Of course, Blanche, you’ve got the best 
right tohim. You look like Emmy, only you’re 
a happier disposition, I judge. She fretted 
considerable. I’d love to have you come to see 
me, and I’ll help with the boy, Blanche, all 
you’ll let me. You can bring him to visit me. 


I’ve a lovely home, and no children. And you, | 
too, Mr. Gilman. And if you like to stay in| 
Denver, why, Mr. Lowden can get you some- roused me. I was still feverish and in terror at 
thing to do that’s better suited for a man of your | the thought of being moved, so racked and 
age than working in the mines. Tony, will you | swollen were my limbs. 


Come soon to see your Aunt Sally ?” 
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the purpose of shirking ; and the kindly disposed | 
are hard-worked, tired laborers, having little | 
time to spend with invalids. As I lay, unable | 
to move, groaning a great deal,—for the slightest | 
jar or motion caused me the keenest anguish,— | 
I of course became an affliction to my mates. 

The company’s surgeon had been absent for 
some time, and it is doubtful if he could have 
At last, | 
when thé road-bed was completed to a consider- 
able distance beyond our camp in the lower | 
valley of the pass, the entire gang was moved | 
forward for fifteen or twenty miles. 

Here I became delirious, and during my delir- 
ium orders had evidently been issued for a farther 
advance. I knew indistinctly that the men were 
trying to move me. I must have cried out with 
such agony and frenzy that at last they despaired, 
for through my unconsciousness I heard one say, 
“Well, we’ve got to leave him, then. I’ll get 
somebody and come back for him to-morrow. | 
Most likely he’ll be dead by then, anyway.” | 

When I came to my senses, I found a bucket 
containing water set near my bunk, a can half- 
full of porridge and a case of hard biscuit. 

I lay in my bunk and looked at a Rocky 
Mountain marmot which had entered at the open 
door of the log camp. I think the singularly 
shrill ‘“‘whistle’’ of this odd little animal had 


After a time I reached out for the dipper and 
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drank copiously from the bucket. I think 

that I also attempted to gnaw one of the hard- 

bread cakes. The delirium probably returned 
after that, for | came out of a sort of dream that 
two men were trying to move me. 

As a matter of fact, I learned long afterward 
that no one had ever returned for me. Two of 
the men who had tried to move me were injured 
the next day in an accident; the others, ignorant 
and brutal half-breeds, were probably too indif- 
ferent to return, and possibly the majority of the 
navvies were unaware for days of my absence. 
It is wonderful that I was not attacked by 
hungry grizzlies or panthers, for the Selkirks 
were then much infested by these animals. 

When consciousness again returned to me I 
was too weak to move, and lay sleeping or dozing 
probably for two or three days. Then I contrived 
to sit up on the edge of my bunk, and I have 
a pretty clear remembrance of subsequent 
happenings. 

It was now the season when raspberries were 
ripe, and one of my first excursions outside the 
door of the camp was toa cluster of raspberry- 
bushes, where | ate greedily all the berries I 
could reach. I was still excruciatingly lame and 
sore, and bent like an old man. 

The now deserted camp was situated in the 
bottom of a great ravine, nearly a mile below the 
line of railway skirting the moun- 
tainside. There were three large 
shanties, for a hundred men or more, 
and across the creek, at a distance 
of perhaps two hundred yards, were 
two other log camps which had 
sheltered a gang of lumbermen who 
had gone ahead of our crew, making 
trestle-timber. 

The larger of their two camps had 
lost its roof, doors and lighter wood- 
work by fire; its walls of massive 
green spruce logs were merely much 
blackened. Their smaller cabin 
remainedeas they had left it. They 
had cleared a considerable tract 
of the adjacent forest of its great 
spruce- and pine-trees. 

In the three camps left by our 
gang I found many odds and ends 
from the food supplies: a quantity 
of beans, more than half a barrel of 
pork, as much corned beef, a box 
and a half of hard biscuit, a box of 
matches and numerous other articles. 

The bread had, perhaps, been left 
behind for my benefit, the other 
stores carelessly, for despite the 
great expense of conveying pro- 
visions into this remote region, there 
was always a great deal of waste. 
Broken tools also lay about—axes, 
bars, shovels, picks, a quantity of 
cordage and a reel of telegraph- 
wire. 

In such circumstances I began my 
hermit life. At first it was enforced 
on me by my crippled condition; 
but when, some weeks later, I heard 
at a distance the sledge-hammers of 
men laying rails for the road, I felt no disposi- 
tion to hobble up the mountainside to them, or 
make my presence known. I knew I had been 
a great trouble to my mates, and I resolved 
to avoid human beings until I should be able to 
work as of old. As none of the trackmen came 
down to the old camps, my resolution was not 
tempted to fail. 

Of the exceeding loneliness of my life here I 
shall not attempt to say much, but it was not 
without its enjoyments. The tremendous moun- 
tain scenery, at first so forbiddingly grand, took 
on in time a more familiar and friendly aspect. 
Out to the westward, steel-gray peak Sir Donald 
and the Hermit Mountain towered toward mid- 
heaven, crowned with eternal snow and ice. 
How many hours I watched the play of the 
golden sunset lights on those tremendous rock- 
pinnacles, while the night purples gathered in 
the deep sky beyond! 

Then the daily movement of wild animal life 
round my solitary camp was interesting, when 
I came to observe it attentively: the ever- 
journeying bears, the shrill-whistling marmots, 
the eagles wheeling about the high cliffs, the 
little flocks of brown mountain-sheep, and the 
white goats, appearing and disappearing fitfully 
on the bushy ledges above the timber -line. 
Although no naturalist, I came gradually to note 
the habits and behavior of the wild creatures of 
the mountains, and to find in them diversion, if 
not companionship. 
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peaches, pears and other canned goods for the 
foremen and engineers. 

After cleansing them and filling them with 
berries, I replaced the ragged tin tops and 
soldered them air-tight, while the cans were still 
hot, with a thick coat of spruce pitch. Odd and 
clumsy as the device may seem, the berries kept 
as sweet as if hermetically sealed with the most 
approved patent cover. 

I built a kind of fireplace of stones. I was 
possessed of a rheumatie sufferer’s dread of 
dampness, and in order to make the camp dry 
and warm to sleep in, I frequently cooked my 
next day’s food in the evening—frying pork, 
boiling corned beef or making unleavened bread. 

The firelight, too, cheered my loneliness, and 
as I at first imagined, deterred wild beasts from 
approaching in the night. It did not always 
produce this effect, however, for a panther often 
wakened me with its cries. Once it came to the 
camp door and scratched like a dog. A few 
nights later it startled me badly by jumping on 
the roof over my bunk and walking about there, 
uttering a doleful, moaning note. I threw an 
old tin bucket across the floor to frighten it, 
whereupon it leaped down with a sudden, low, 
gasping breath, and walked stealthily about the 
cabin for an hour or more. 

I made my door fast with props, But I often 
wished for a gun and ammunition; I had no 
defensive weapon except an ax and a short stake 
in the end of which I had fixed the blade of a 
broken butcher-knife. In attempting to use 
this I was nearly killed one night a little later in 
the summer. 

A noise outside the camp had wakened me, 
and I raised myself in my bunk to listen. It was 
the tongue of some animal, licking something or 
other. I heard it for some moments, and then 
caught a sound, as if the animal were sniffing 
and pawing over the chips just outside my 
doorway. 

As there was a bright moon and light fell in 
through the cracks in the door, I rose slowly and 
crept forward to peep out—at the panther, as | 
imagined. 

But it was something much larger than a 
panther. Fear stole over me as I peered through 
the cracks in the door and perceived its huge 
bulk. I suppose it was a large grizzly bear, or 
else what is termed a “‘silvertip” or a “‘roach- 
back” bear. Certainly it was larger than a black 
bear, and its coat looked silvery gray in the 
moonlight. It was a huge, ungainly brute, 
seemingly as heavy as an ox. 

After turning over the chips with one great 
paw, and snuffing meanwhile, it came nearer 
the door and ran its great muzzle along it, as if 
trying to gain an idea of what was inside. I felt 
frightened, for I knew that an animal of that size 
and weight could break the door down and easily 
work its will on me, crippled and unarmed as I 
was. 

I had thoughts of rekindling my fire, but did 
not like to let the bear hear me moving, for fear 
it might be suddenly incited to break in. As my 
knife-stick was set close by the door, I grasped 
that and stood peeping out through the cracks. 

The grizzly, raising one paw, felt the lintel of 
the door softly at first, then extending his nails, 
dug at it more forcibly. The door clattered 
and shook. The beast could evidently pull it 
down, and I thought I must make haste and do 
something for myself. Watching my chance, 
when the beast’s nose was close to the door, I 
jabbed the blade through the crack and yelled 
loudly. 

I hit hard and cut him. The suddenness of 
the thrust probably startled the animal about as 
much as it hurt him. He uttered a hideous yelp 
and instantly struck back with his paw. The 
next instant I found myself on my back, with 
the door on top of me and the props flying 
helter-skelter. 

For a moment I thought I was killed. In my 
crippled condition the shock and the fall hurt my 
swollen, lame limbs horribly! When I caught 
my breath—for the edge of the door had struck 
me near the pit of the stomach—I howled aloud 
from anguish. 

The beast might have walked in and made 
an end of me had he chosen, but he seemed 
disconcerted by the noise and outery; for when 
I crawled painfully from under the door and 
raised myself enough to look out, I saw him 
standing twenty or thirty feet away, with his 
nose down and his head swinging fitfully to and 
fro in the moonlight, as if he were trying to work 
an idea into it. 

I was in such pain from my fall that I did not 
now much care whether the bear attacked me or 
not, but I crept to the fireplace, struck a match 
and set some bark and other dry stuff blazing 
brightly. When I peeped out again, the bear 
had gone away. 

I had not strength left to raise the door, but 
crawled, groaning, into my bunk, and was unable 
to get up again for two days. For many hours 
I had a high fever and lay in great pain. 

Still I am inclined to believe that I was the 
better afterward for the tumble and the sudden 
violent exertions which I made; for after getting 
about again I was less bent than before, and 
my limbs were not so stiff. None the less, the 


With squirrel-like instinct, I was moved to lay | medicine had been very harsh. 


‘up a store of berries for winter, from the quan- 
tities which loaded the briers around the camps. | and rig a heavy bar for it. 


I proceeded immediately to strengthen my door 
As it chanced, too, 


To preserve these, I picked up about two dozen | I had not seen the last of my nocturnal visitor. 


tin cans which had contained baked beans, 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
In the electric cars and railway waiting- 


rooms of many cities, the boards of health have | 


posted notices, forbidding, under heavy penalties, 
the unwholesome and nauseous practice of spi 
ting on the floors. But have the authorities ever 
looked into a smoking-car? 





The honor of being made an earl cost Lord 


Roberts, as it costs every new-made peer of high 
degree, thousands of dollars in fees. Neverthe- 
less, hosts of Englishmen, and probably not a few 


plain American citizens who esteem themselves— | 
while not under temptation — good republicans, | 


would gladly pay the price. 

The Chinese Minister, Wu Ting-fang, 
was one of the eulogists of Abraham Lincoln at 
the late birthday celebration. “I do not look on 
Lincoln,” gaid he, “as belonging to America 
alone. The world claims him as a benefactor of 
mankind.” The simple fact that the representa- 
tive of China thus claims a share in the interest, 
common to all lands, which centers in Lincoln’s 
person and work is one answer to the question, 
Does the Celestial Empire make progress ? 

Other holidays commemorate events of the 
past; Arbor day speaks for posterity. John 
Frederick Oberlin, the famous Alsatian pastor, 
would not permit the peasant boys and girls to 
come to communion until they had planted at 
least two trees in their rock-strewn valley. Had 
the great educator of a century ago lived on the 
present site of Chicago, the university of that 
city might not to-day be paying five thousand 
dollars for transplanting a single row of big elm- 
trees on its campus. 

“The Wild and Woolly West” can 
afford to smile at the phrase. In California 
there is one college student for every four hun- 
dred inhabitants, a larger proportion than in any 
other state of the Union. President Wheeler of 
the State University attributes this to the fact 
that ‘‘no class in California consciously accepts 
the doom of mediocrity.”” In advertising a piece 
of land for sale, Themistocles noted that “it lay 
by a good neighbor.” California, in bidding 
for immigration, gives scholastic proof that her 
people are already good neighbors. 

Arabi Pasha was the man who headed the 
revolt against foreign control in Egypt in 1882. 
He was taken prisoner by the English and 
banished to Ceylon. In the eighteen years of 





name recalls the history-making developments 
in that quarter of the globe; the Victorian 
triumphs of exploration are typified by the dis- 
covery of great lakes in Central Africa, one of 
which commemorates her name. The famous 
bridge at Montreal, the beautiful park on the 
Canadian side of Niagara Falls, and some at 
least of the sixteen Victorias in the United 
States, are among the interesting North Ameri- 
can memorials. It is a great advantage for a 
sovereign to possess a name not identified with 
anybody else, for then the things named in her 


t- | honor will indicate to all the future about the 


time in the history when they came into being. 
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HOLLAND. 


A land that rides at anchor, and is moor’d, 
In which they do not live, but go aboard. 
Selected. 
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THE SUMATRAN ECLIPSE. 


EFORE the echoes of the last eclipse have 
fairly died away the astronomical world 
is again astir with preparations for the 

next—to occur on May 17th-18th. The moon’s 
shadow will then cross the Indian Ocean, travers- 
ing the islands of Mauritius, Sumatra, Borneo, 
Celebes, and the southern coast of New Guinea. 
In Sumatra, where the eclipse oceurs near noon, 
the totality will last nearly six and one-half 
minutes, a duration almost unexampled in the 
history of solar eclipses. 

The results of the last eclipse, although some- 
what meager on account of the shortness of 
totality, were not unimportant, since they fully 
confirmed some important observations, formerly 
somewhat in doubt, regarding the corona spec- 
trum, besides yielding numerous photographs 
of the corona finer than any before produced. 

Still their highest value lies in their bearing 


| upon the methods and apparatus to be used next 
| May. 


The Dutch government has sent out a 
large expedition to Sumatra in charge of Nijland 
and Wilterdink, who observed the last eclipse in 
Georgia, as a preparation for the coming one. 
Their party will divide into several, occupying 
different stations, and offering hospitality to 
visiting astronomers. 

Other European nations will also have observers 
in the field; and from this country four parties 
havealready started—from the Lick Observatory, 
from the Naval Observatory, from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and from 
Amherst College. Astronomers from other 
institutions accompany some of them. 

The long duration and corresponding intensity 
of the darkness render the coming eclipse exeep- 
tionally valuable for such work as the search for 
intra-Mercurial planets, the study of the spec- 
trum, polarization and heat radiation of the 
corona, and indeed for dealing with nearly every 
problem that can present itself. It is unfortu- 
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dearth by making it possible to distribute the 
stored-up water at the seasons when it is needed, 
It is estimated that an area of five million acres 
now in fair cultivation will thus be converted 
into land of the “‘first efficiency.” It is expected 
that the work will be ready to control the Nile 
flood in 1903. 

The successful carrying out of this enterprise 
suggests that, when the resources of civilization 
shall be generally understood and fully applied, 
such seasons of famine as have heretofore marked | 
the world’s history will never more be possible. | 
For famines can always be accounted for, and | 
therefore may be avoided. 

There was abundance of food in India last | 
year, when eighty million persons were feeling | 
the pinch of hunger, but the systems of transpor- 
tation were inadequate to bring food and hungry 
people together. The famine that prevailed at 
the same time in the southern and southwestern 
provinces of Russia was due largely to overcrowd- 
ing, and it was checked when the government 
resumed itseassistance of emigration to Siberia. 
Famine now rages in two provinces in north 
central China. Here also it might be relieved if 
food could be readily transported, and it might 
have been warded off had the authorities had the 
skill and forethought to curb the destructive 
violence of the Yellow River. 
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on the regular election day. Political committecs 
have no authority in making nominations or \y 
conducting the primary elections. Any one’s 
name may be put on the official nominat))): 
ballot on the petition of a prescribed number of 
voters, and the candidate of each party w)w 
receives the largest number of votes becomes {}\¢ 
nominee of that party at the election. 

Under this system there ean be no packing 
of caucuses or gathering up of credentials jy 
“bosses,”” and no manipulation of nominati: 
in such a way as to offer the well-meaning voivr 
nothing better than a choice of evils. The work 
of making nominations may be dignified and 
guarded, and there is a strong inducement to 
every voter to take a part in it. Differing con:i- 


is 


‘tions will call for different arrangements; but 


whether the caucus be regulated or eliminate, 
it seems probable that the old-fashioned caucis, 
attended by a few men and easily controlled by 
party managers, will soon be a thing of the past. 


& & 


BRIGIT OF ERIN. 


T patron saint of Ireland and the most 
popular name-saint among the sons of that 
island is, as we know, Saint Patrick. Gur 
Irish friends, with bands and banners and green 





There will be “‘corn in Egypt’’ henceforward. 


But there might be and should be food in every | 


land that has felt the impulse of modern ideas 
and progressive methods, for in no such country 
is famine anything but a preventable evil. 


® © 


THE COMING GOOD. 


The hopes that lost in some far distance seem 
May be the truer life—and this the dream. 
Adelaide A. Procter. 


® © 


searfs, jubilantly remind us of his claims on each 
recurring March 17th. 

But what of that other great Irish saint, Saiut 
Bridget? Biddies are as frequent among us as 
Pats, and the noble lady of ancient Ireland whose 
name they bear is a far more winning historic 
figure than the good bishop who converted tle 
snakes of the green isle into sea-serpents against 
their will. 

Saint Bridget, or more correctly Brigit, so a 
recent careful investigator of old Celtie chronicles 
declares, was the descendant of a line of kings; 
but her mother was a slave. Brigit, freed in girl- 
hood from bondage to a stranger, returned never- 
theless to share her mother’s labors until she 





THE WORK THAT IS NEVER DONE. 


“7 F things would only stay done—if I could 
look back over the day and see one thing 
accomplished that will not have to be done 

over again to-morrow, I should not get so tired of 

it or feel so discouraged !’’ 

How many millions of wives and mothers 
have made some such comment as this on the 
monotony of household tasks! It is not alone 
the deadly sameness, the constant repetition of 
little duties ; it is even more the feeling of futility, 
the apparent failure to accomplish any i 
results. The bread that was baked this morning 
will be gone to-morrow. The dishes are washed 
and put away only to be used and washed again. 
The linen fresh from the ironing-table will be 
back in the laundry by the end of the week. 
The rooms swept clean the other day already 
need sweeping again. The children call for 
endless sympathy and attention. 

A man’s work may be ever so hard; it is 
less often clouded by this sense of unproductive- 


could procure her freedom also, which she finally 
| accomplished. 
| She was, in a day of barbarism and ferocity, 
| filled with the very spirit of compassion both for 
| man and beast. In the household of the chieftain, 
| her father, she led the women in their labors, 
| herding swine and sheep, spinning, weaving and 
| cooking, and often giving her share of the dinner 
| to some lean hound sniffing hungrily at the kettle. 
| She was as capable as she was kind. 
“Everything her hand was set to used to increase 
|and reverence God,” says the old chronicle, 
| quaintly. “She bettered the sheep, she tended the 
| blind, she fed the poor.” But so lavish was her 
| generosity that her father, in penurious despair, 
resolved to sell her to be rid of her—for by the 
ve law of the time she was his property as 
well as his child. Even then, however, such a 
proceeding was unusual. 

“Why sellest thou thine own daughter?” de- 
| manded the King of Leinster, to whom he offered 
| her for sale. ; 
| “She stayeth not from selling my wealth and 
| giving it to the poor,” explained the chief, with 
disgust. Brigit confirmed the accusation; but she 
would not promise to refrain from doing so again, 





nate, however, that the weather probabilities are 
not entirely satisfactory. 


® © 
FROM GRAVE TO GAY. 


his captivity his name has been almost forgotten. 
It is said that he will soon be liberated, and that 
he will return to his native country. Conditions, 
political and other, have undergone great changes 


ness. It usually brings a definite reward in the por, should the king buy her, from using his 
feeling of something accomplished, some tangible | superfluous treasure in like manner, as she told 
result achieved. The architect points to the | him with equal gentleness and boldness. He was 
finished building and says, “I designed it.”” The | se impressed that he commanded that she be 
carpenter and the mason who see the strueture made free, declaring that her merit was of so lofty 


for the better in Egypt since 1882, and the British 
government runs no risk now in setting him free. 
He has given no trouble while in exile, and 
will return, an old man, to a happier and more 
prosperous Egypt than he has ever known, or 
than the success of his political enterprise could 
have made it. 


Speaking of youthful offenders, a 
Kansas City justice says: ‘‘I have had nine boys 
publicly whipped with a rawhide by their lawful 
guardians. Not one of them has ever been back 
in court for an offense, and every one of the nine 
is now leading an exemplary life. On the other 
hand, boys whom I sent to jail six years ago for 
petit larceny are now men serving terms in the 
penitentiary for serious crimes.’”? The justice 
concludes that a jail sentence transforms a hood- 
lum into a hero,—to other hoodlums, of course,— 
and in jail he acquires new knowledge of vice, so 
that he is better prepared and more determined, 
when he comes out, to follow criminal courses. 
But the boy who is whipped is ridiculed and 
disowned by his “gang,’’ and there is nothing 
for him to do but to be good and go to work. 


Hay lozenges are the popular confectionery 
among army horses in the Philippines and South 
Africa. The food, or rather the form of it, is a 
Yankee invention called into existence by the 
circumstance of war in a country lacking good 
roads. Hay put up in the ordinary bale cannot 
be transported on horseback because of its weight 
and bulk. It is therefore compressed by power- 
ful machinery into disks a foot or eighteen inches 
in diameter and two inches thick.. The disks 
are packed in rolls like the lozenges the train-boys 
sell, and hung in slings from the horse’s back, 
one on each side. A single lozenge, when broken 
up and opened out, makes a meal for a horse or 
mule, and will cure him of that hungry feeling 
as quickly as a mangerful of fresh hay. The 
compactness of the new bale also means a great 
saving in freight. 


A complete list of the things named in | mile wide at this point. 





HE formal opening of the British Parlia- 
ment by King Edward VII. was attended 
with unusual pomp. The old state coach, 

which had been accumulating dust through forty 
years of disuse, was furbished up. All the old 
ceremonials were revived ; those quaintly named 
Officials, ‘Black Rod,” ‘‘Gold Stick’ and “Silver 
Stick,” and the rest, performed their prescribed 
functions, and the House of Lords was brilliant 
with the scarlet and ermine robes of the peers 


and judges, and the uniforms of the diplomatic 


There was a wild mélée when the members of 
the House of Commons, in obedience to the 
summons of the gentleman usher of the Black 
Rod, struggled fiercely to get into the restricted 
space reserved for them. The scene was impres- 
sive as the king took the solemn oath which had 
come down from the time of Charles II.; and 
later, when he read his speech. 

There was a meaning in all this pageantry. 
It represented not only the passing from one 
reign to another, but from an old order of things 
toa new. It marked a transition from grave to 
gay in the social customs of the English people. 

Queen Victoria’s personal bereavement inten- 
sified her natural seriousness of temperament, 
and English society takes its tone from the court. 
The new king will follow in his mother’s foot- 
steps in matters of state policy, but he has tastes 
of his own which he will gratify in the ordering 
of the court. London is likely to become one of 
the gayest capitals of Europe, and that will be a 


| good thing for the shopkeepers, and not neces- 


sarily a bad thing for the public. 
& © 


“CORN IN EGYPT.” 


T Assuan, Egypt, near the first cataract 
A of the Nile, one of the greatest engineering 
works of modern times was begun just 

two years ago. It is now so far completed that 
one can cross the river dry-shod. The Nile is a 
When the massive dam 


honor of Queen Victoria would not only, show | is finished it will create a reservoir more than one 
hundred and forty miles in length. 

From the time of the Pharaohs a “low Nile” 
ora “high Nile’ has meant dearth or plenty in 
The great reservoir will guard against 


the esteem in which she was held, but would 
also suggest how much of the world’s progress 
had taken place during the period covered by her 
reign. The great Australian state bearing her 





Egypt. 








growing under their hands know that it will 
stand for years, an unimpeachable witness to 

But the things which are tangible are not always 
those which are most real or most useful. There 
are other noble works besides fine buildings. 
The young man who goes out into the world 
healthy and clean-minded, strong in principles 
which he acquired at home, and firm in the 
belief that there is no other woman in the world 
quite so good as his mother—he is a nobler work 


even than a Parthenon or a Taj Mahal. And | 
the daughter who has grown to womanhood with | 
@ pure heart, and hands trained to perpetuate in | 
a new home the deeds of usefulness and comfort | 
learned in the old—is she less to the world than | 


brick and marble? 
“Do not think that nothing is happening 
because you do not see yourself grow or hear 


| @ nature she was no fit subject for bargain and 
sale, despite the law. 

Once finally free to follow her own career, Brigit 
devoted herself to serving, teaching and Christian- 
izing the people about her, most of whom were 
still pagans. She was honored and trusted among 
them, and became the foundress of a great order 
of charitable nuns; but the Abbess Brigit, like 
Brigit the slave girl, and Brigit the chief’s daughter, 
used still to herd the sheep and milk the cows of 
the convent flocks in the green fields round 
Kildare. 
| We have come to-day to accept “Biddy” as a 
nickname typical of domestic service. It is rightly 
so—but typical as well of the fine spirit, the sweet 
patience, for which that occupation offers oppor- 
tunity as of the toilful hands and tireless feet at 
work in a million kitehens. It would do no harm, 
| when we hear the crashing of bands on Saint 

Patrick’s day, to spare a thought for Saint Bridget 
the uncelebrated, and her many good and fait)ful 
namesakes who live a life of service. 





the whir of the machinery,” says Henry Drum- | 


mond. “All great things grow noiselessly. 
You can see a mushroom grow, but never a 
child.” 

* & 


CAUCUS REFORM. 


HE almost universal adoption of the secret 
official ballot has done away with some of 
the most serious evils which used to attend 


elections. The next reform must go deeper, and 


| must deal radically with the abuses of the caucus 
| System. 


Public sentiment is awakening to this necessity. 


It is beginning to be perceived that it is not | 


possible to ignore the evils of the caucus system ; 
that it is not sufficient to deplore them, and that 
it is time to find a remedy for them. The 
simplest remedy is to throw about the caucuses 


the same safeguards which are provided for | 


elections, and to punish caucus trickery as 
severely as frauds committed on election day. 
Caucus reform has been under discussion this 


| winter in ten or twelve legislatures. Under a/| hardly seated when the jailer appeared. 


plan which has been tried in Minnesota, and 
which has been considered in Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Indiana and other states, the caucus, as 
usually known, is practically abolished. In its 
place is a primary election day, for the making 
of nominations, in which all parties participate 
at the same time and place, precisely as they do 





* ® 


| OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


N English missionary whose work lies princi- 
A pally among the unfortunates of the Loudon . 
police courts one day noticed three women 
|in the waiting-room for female prisoners. T)y 
| had all been arrested as “drunk and disorderly.” 

Two of them were rough, strong creatures, 10t 
much depressed by their situation, but the otlier 
| was delicate and refined. 
| They were all tried, found guilty, and sentenced 
| to pay a fine of ten shillings each. The two paid 
| and were released, but the delicate one ha:! no 
| money and was placed in a cell. 

There on the wall some previous occupan!, !2 
the strength of new resolutions or moved |)y 4 
spirit which trouble could not quench, hac written 
in a bold hand the courageous motto, “Vil des)’ 
andum”—Never give up. 

When the missionary called on the woman 
| sentenced for drunkenness he saw that the motto 
| had caught her eye, and that she had writfen 
| another line beneath it. “Deus misereatur’— God 

have pity—were the words. The missionary = 

1e 
young woman was free, he said. Her fine had 
| been paid. The two women who had been with 
| her in court had pawned their coats to get the 
| money, and they came and took her away. 


Scarcely a month later the missionary happened 
to pass the house where the women lived. 4 
hearse was standing before it, and the samc two 


who had paid the other’s fine came out of the 
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house and entered the only mourners’ carriage. | 
‘hey were dressed in simple mourning and carried | 
wreaths in their hands; and although it was 
mid winter, there were flowers on the coffin. | 
They had raised the money somehow—God only | 
knows how, as He alone knows how much of | 
good remains in the heart of the weakest of His | 
creatures, Whom He judges in His infinite mercy. 


a 


THE GOOD USE OF RICHES. 


A too general impression that individual wealth 
in America is accumulated and used for purely 
personal and selfish purposes is happily dissipated 
in a degree by the lives and philanthropic deeds 
of richmen. That men of wealth should be credited 
with many more acts of beneficence than find their 
way into publie prints is as true as the fact that 
the truly charitable man shrinks from publicity in 
well-doing. The late Philip D. Armour was such 
aman. 

A well-known literary man in Chicago was 
approached by an old-time friend who had become 
a slave to the liquor habit, but who professed a 
wish to reform. He believed that if he could be 
sent to a sanitarium for treatment he would be a 
man again. 

The literary man was sympathetic, but he was 
poor. He puzzled over the situation a few minutes, 
and said: 

“J cannot help you, but I think I know the man 
who can and will.” 

Whereupon he called upon Mr. Armour, and 
laid the ease before him. 

To a statement of the facts the merchant said, 
“I don’t know the man, but his case appeals to 
me. If he is honest and earnest he deserves all 
the help he can get, and I’ll gladly take your word 
for it. I’ll draw a check payable to your order.” 

When the intercessor started to express his 
thanks Mr. Armour put up his hand. 

“My dear fellow, don’t thank me. It is rather 
my place to thank you. This little amount probably 
will not embarrass my business, and it may be the 
means of saving a man. Come in and tell me off 
and on how he is getting along, and when he gets 


& 


on his feet perhaps we can give him another | 


boost.”’ 

This happened ten years ago. It does not spoil 
the story to say that the man came out of the 
sanitarium strong in body and in will, and is to-day 
a successful and reputable citizen of Chicago. 
But, unless he reads this story, it is likely that he 
will never know that he owes his start in life to 
the kindness of Philip D. Armour, for it was 
stipulated at the time that Mr. Armour’s name 
should not be mentioned. As he himself expressed 
it, “It takes away all the glow to have a man 
hanging around to thank you.” 

& a 


ONE OTHER. 


During Mr. Lincoln’s canvass of Illinois for the 


senatorship in 1858 he made a speech in Rushville, | 
a small town in the interior of the state, which | 


was listened to with great interest by a young 
woman who sometimes wrote for the local paper, 
the Schuyler Citizen. 

The next number of that paper contained an 
article from her pen, in which she said: 

“So many people had told me that Mr. Lincoln 
was a miracle of homeliness that 1 expected to see 
the ugliest man in Illinois. 
a man whose face lit up in the most extraordinary 
way when he talked, and I don’t care what any- 
body else’s opinion is—I want to say that I 
consider Mr. Lincoln one of the handsomest men 
lever saw!” 

A copy of that paper was sent to Mr. Lincoln, 
with the article marked. 

He showed it to his wife, a queer smile wrinkling 
his rugged features the while. 

“Mary,” he said, “I have always thought until 
now that you were the only woman on earth who 
considered me a handsome man, and I have not 
been absolutely certain about that, but it seems 
there is one other.” 

& ae 


A BUG OF ANCIENT FAMILY. 


It remains for our humble and not very winning 
insect friend, the cockroach, to boast of an 
antiquity far beyond the wildest dreams of the 
most arrogant human family. In fact, according 
to the Spectator, the father of all black beetles 
probably walked the earth millions of years before 
neolithic man had even a back cave to offer with 
the remains of last night’s supper for the cock- 
roach of the period to enjoy. 


His discovery established the fact that in the | 
Silurian period there were insects, although, as | 


the only piece of his remains found was a wing, 
there has been room for dispute as to the exact 
species. 

Mr. Goss, in a preface to the second edition of 
his book-notes, says that what is probably a still 
older insect has been found in the lower Silurian 
in Sweden. This was not a cockroach, but appar- 
ently something worse. If the Latin name, Pro- 
tocimex silurius, be literally translated, it means 
the original Silurian bug. 


ce) 


HIS THOUGHTFULNESS. 


Rev. Leighton Parks, relating many anecdotes 
illustrating the unvarying sympathy and kindness 
which Phillips Brooks showed to all humanity, 
notes in particular his thoughtfulness and consid- 
eration for the humbler classes. , 

At one time a working man was told at the 
hospital that unless he would consent to undergo 
4% dangerous surgical operation his life would 
probably pay the forfeit. The evening before the 
operation was to be performed the man and his 
wife went to see Phillips Brooks, whom neither of 
them knew, and were received by him as kindly 
as they had expected. He talked soothingly to 
them and promised to be with them the following 
day at the hospital, and he kept his word. 

“All that their imagination had conceived of 
What he might be to them in their emergency,” 


& 





Instead of that I saw | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 


says Mr. Parks, ‘‘was more than realized. What | 


mattered it to him that they were not of his church, 
that they were strangers? They had come to him 
in their hour of trial, and he would not fail them.” 


& 


Cit} 


A LESSON IN ETIQUETTE. 


Schoolboys and girls well remember the lesson | 


| in etiquette which General Washington taught 
| Lord Howe, when the British commander sought 


| officially to ignore the rights of the Americans as | 


| belligerents by addressing a letter to “George 
Washington, Esq.,” as if he were a private citizen. 
| Gen. Henry Knox was an intermediary in the 
affair, and on July 15, 1776, he wrote an interesting 
account of it to his wife, which has been published 
in the recent biography of the general written by 
Noah Brooks. 


Lord Howe yesterday sent a flag of truce up to 
the city. They came within about four miles of 
the city, and were met by Colonel Tupper’s people, 
who detained them until his ag a easure 
should be known. Accordingly, Colonel Reed and 
myself went down to the barge to receive the 
message. When we came to them, the officer, who 
was, I believe, —- of the Hagle, man-of-war, 
rose up and bowed, keeping his hat off: 

“I have a letter, sir, from Lord Howe to Mr. 
Washington.” 

“Sir,” says Colonel Reed, “we have no person 
in our army with that address.” 

“Sir,” says the officer, “‘will you look at the 
address?” He took out of his pocket a letter 
which was thus addressed : 


George Washington, Esq., 
Howe. New York. 
“No, sir,” says Colonel Reed, “I cannot receive 
that letter.” . 
“TI am very sorry,” says the officer, “and so will 
be Lord Howe if any error in the superscription 


General Washington.” 
“Why, sir,” says Colonel Reed, “I must obey 
orders.’ 
“Oh yes, sir, you must obey orders, to be sure.” 
Then, after giving him a letter from Colonel 





| 
| 


should prevent the letter from being received by | 


Campbell to General Howe, we stood off, having | 


bowed to each other. 


saluted and r 
ut about his barge 


got a little way, the officer 
and stood for us, and aske 
title he wished to be addressed. 
| Colonel Reed said: “You are sensible, sir, of 
the rank of General Washington in our army.” 

“Yes, sir, we are. I am sure my Lord Howe 
will lament exceedingly this affair, as the letter is 
quite of a civil nature and not of a military one. 

e laments exceedingly that he was not here a 
| little sooner ;” which we supposed to allude to 
| the Declaration of Independence; upon which we 
| bowed and parted in the most genteel terms 
| imaginable. 





& © 


' THE EXASPERATING TUITUI. 


Robert Louis Stevenson, in his island home of 
Samoa, as recorded in the “Vailima Letters,” 
spent many happy hours in clearing paths upon 
the mountains. One plant was obstinate in with- 
| standing him, the sensitive plant or tuitui, which 
| he calls the island’s deadliest enemy, and says: 

A fool brought it to this island in a pot, and used 
to lecture and sentimentalize over the tender 
ame. The tender thing has now taken charge of 
the island, and men fight it with torn hands for 
bread and life. A singular, insidious thing, shrink- 
ing and ony | like a weasel, clutching by its roots 
as a limpet clutches to a rock. 


After he had | 


by what particular | 
| 





Tuitui is truly a strange beast, and gives food | 


for thought. I am nearly 
instant he shrivels up his leaves, he strikes his 
srickles downward, so as to catch the uprooting 
nger. One thing that takes and holds me is to 
see the strange variation in the propagation of 
alarm among these rooted beasts. At times, it 
| spreads to a radius of five or six inches; at times, 
only one individual plant appears frightened ata 


Yet it has one incomparable gift. Rome had 
virtue and knowledge; Rome perished. The sen- 
sitive plant has indigestible seeds, so they say, 
and it will flourish forever. 


Ca) 
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THE HONORABLE HIGHWAYMEN. 


Sam Rawson occasionally said a good thing, 
and one of those occasions chanced to be the town 
meeting. The people of Sam’s village could not 
understand how the money appropriated for the 
roads had vanished with such poor results. 


A stretch of road, running past Sam’s house, 

was in notoriously poor condition, although Sam 
declared that he had paid liberally to have it put 
in good order, and there was general interest 
when Sam rose to make his statement before the 
selectmen. 
“I'd just like to say one thing,” he drawled, 
heedless of the fact that he had interrupted an 
indignant neighbor. “I don’t want to make any 
fuss, but I’d just like to ask the honorable board 
of highwaymen — 

That was as far as he could get. 
laughter swept over the town meeting and showed 
its effects in the red faces of the “highwaymen.” 





A roar of 


| 
WHEN A MAN MARRIES. 
| 


Joe—whose last name is no part of this story— 
was as peculiarly non-resisting as most bride- 
grooms. Something had led him to the altar, and 
now he had turned and something was steering 
his course down the aisle. 


His ears buzzed and there was a mist before his 
eyes. Something elung to his arm which he tried 
twice to shake off. When he got into the vestry 
he discovered that it was his wife. Then he found 
his voice: 

“Oh, it’s you, Mattie!” 

wid 9 Joe!” 

“To tell the truth, dear,” he said, looking over 
| his shoulder to make sure no one heard him, “I 
hadn’t an idea who it was!” 





THE OTHER EYE. 


James Albery, the dramatist, was one day 
descending in a great hurry the steps fronting the 
Savage Club, London, when a stranger, in‘a state 
of mind which defied punctuation, addressed him 
thus: ‘ 

“I beg your pardon, but is there a gentleman in 

| this club with one eye by the name of X.?” 

Albery answered the question eagerly with 
another: “Stop a moment. What’s the name of 
his other eye?” 


sure that, even at the | 


time. We tried to see how long it took one to 
recover. It is all abroad again before two} 
minutes. 





frice”’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. 


(Ade. 





No Penalty 


to pay in the way of 
digestive disorders 


when biscuits, cakes 
and pastry contain 


B. T. Babbitt’s 


BEST 


Baking Powder 


It is absolutely pure and 


unsurpassed in quality. 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 
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‘| The MOSS. 


CUCKOO- CHIME 
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Makes the most pleasing sound y« 
ever heard. An imitation of tl 
Cuckoo’s call. Ofall Bicycle Bells th 
“Cuckoo Chime” is the most popula 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


Sold by every dealer. 
Money back if not satisfactory. 


Frank Mossberg Co., Attleboro, Mass. 
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That Wears a 


’ FERRIS” 


Good Sense Waist 


Plays with ease, studies in com- 
fort, grows in grace. It the 
ideal garment for growing girls of 
all ages. Shoulder straps keep 
the figure naturallyerect; strapped 
buttons hold all other garments. 

Ferris’ Good Sense Corset 
Waists are made also for Ladies 
and Misses, with high and low 
bust, long and short waist, to suit 
all figures. Always superior in 
quality and workmanship. I\lus- 
trated catalogue /ree. 


18 


For sale by all retailers. 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 BROADWAY, New York. 
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Columbia Chain Wheels 
have led in their class from the 
inception of the ‘‘safety 


New Models, $50. 


Columbia Cushion Frame, $5 extra. 
Columbia Tire or Hub Coaster Brake, $5 extra. 


Catalogue of dealers, or by mail for 2c. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, Hartford, Ct. 


BICYCLES 


{ W\Standard of theWorid 
Y) ; # 
The Columbia . 

Bevel-Gear Chainless 
transforms human energy into 
mechanical energy with the least 
possible waste. 


New Models, $75. 
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OMETIMES I go, reflectively, 
On journeys retrospectively, 
And for the moment dwell amid the scenes of long 


ago; 
And on such outings, as a rule, 
I wander to the dear old school, 
And visit with the boys and girls whom there I 
used to know. 
Perchance you were acquainted, too, 
With many old-time friends I knew; 
You may have met Ann Alysis and, also, Ann 
Elize; 
Or, maybe, chummed with Algy Bray, 
Or sauntered with Phil Osophy, 
Or delved with Ed Ucation, who was wont to be 
so wise. 


And there was Etta Mology, 
Ah, yes, and Ann Thropology, 
And Polly Gon and Polly Glot and Polly This and 
That; 
You may have glanced at Ella Cution, 
Cast a smile at Eva Lution, 
Or with Ella Mentary enjoyed a little chat. 
Now all those friends I used to see 
Are half-forgotten dreams to me, 
Yet once within my thoughts they held a quite 
important place ; 
But they commenced “commencement day” 
From memory to slip away 
Till now I’d scarcely know them if I met them 
face to face. 
*® & 


AN ANSWERED PRAYER. 


R. JENNINGS had passed 
his threescore and ten, and 
had come to a time of en- 
forced inactivity. A long 
illness kept him for months 
in bed, and when he recov- 
ered he had dropped out 
of the procession; every 
one recognized his break- 
down as the unmistakable 
sign that his days of work 

were over. Mr. Jennings was not altogether 
happy. He almost resented the fact that the 
church and the community could get on so well 
without him; and it seemed hard that his manly 
vigor, carried so finely into old age, should 
waste in unwilling idleness, with nothing to look 
forward to but final helplessness and death. 

“T stay at home and pray,” he said, “but I 
can do nothing to answer my own prayers. 
I can’t get out to meeting, and I have little 
chance to influence any one for good. The 
world has gone on while I have been resting by 
the way, and I can’t catch up.” . 

Mrs. Jennings comforted him, and the aged 
pair sat down together, making the most of each 
other’s companionship, and daily praying for the 
Lord’s work, which was going on without them. 

One morning the two old saints finished their 
breakfast, read their chapter in the Bible, and 
kneeled down, according to their custom, to thank 
God for their blessings, to ask His guidance and 
care for the grown-up and scattered family, and 
His benediction on the work which others were 
doing, and in which they no longer had a share. 

While they were on their knees, a ladder rose 
against the open window, and a man began to 
ascend. The old couple were a little deaf, and 
prayed on. The carpenter, who had come to 
repair the roof of the bay window, ascended two 
rounds and stopped. He stood for a minute, at 
least, undecided whether to go up or down or 
to stay where he was; then he descended quietly 
and stole away. 

A little way from the house the carpenter sat 
down in the shade and waited. The prayer was 
not a short one, and its tones still came to him. 
He recalled the words which he had heard on 
the ladder, and his eyes filled with tears; he 
brushed them away, but they came again; he 
thought of another gray-haired old couple, now 
dead, who never failed, while they lived, to pray 
to God for an absent son. 

He remounted the ladder, at length, but the 
accents of that prayer rose and fell in his ears 
with the tapping of his hammer; and when Mr. 
Jennings came out and leaned on his staff and 
inquired about the repairs which the roof needed, 
the carpenter felt as if he had received a bene- 
diction. 

All this was eight months ago, in Chicago. 
A few days ago Mr. Jennings’s door-bell rang, 
anda man entered and said: “I am the carpenter 
who repaired your roof last spring. 1 had godly 
parents, but I entered the army and led a hard 
life. I had not been to church nor heard a 
prayer for years. I heard your prayer when I 
but up the ladder. For eight months, by the 
help of God, I have lived a new life.’ 

Then Mr. and Mrs. Jennings knelt down 
again, and thanked God for an unexpected 
answer to their prayer. 

Sincere goodness is never “out of work.” 
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Employer finds triumphs and trophies for it in 
retirement and rest as well as in strenuous 


activity. ‘~% 


THEODOSIA BURR. 


ARON BURR’S daughter Theodosia was the 
A delight of her father’s heart. He gave her 
an education very different from the ordi- 
nary feminine training of the day. Almost in her 
infancy he began to inure her to courage and forti- 
tude. As for her, affection for her father became 
the absorbing passion of her life. She once wrote 
to him: 


“I contemplate you with such a strange mixture 
of humility, admiration, reverence, love and pride, 
that very little superstition would be necessa 
to make me worship 7 as a ~~ -y? being. 
would rather not live than not be the daughter of 
such @ man.” 

Theodosia’s mother died when the child was but 
eleven years old. Such a grief naturally had an 
effect in maturing a character which was ouere 
inclined to serious issues. At fourteen the little 
was the dignified mistress of Richmond Hill, 
and her father sent Brant, the Indian chief, to her 
from Philadelphia, with a letter of introduction. 

She gave a dinner in his honor, and invited her 
father’s friends to meet him. The little hostess 
presided over the occasion with exceptional grace 
and a womanly charm peculiar to herself. 

She was well fitted for such duties, for through 
the forethought of her father she became a 
accomplished creature. She had_ studied Latin, 
Greek, French and music. She had the lighter 
accomplishments of the day. Her fluency in 
added much to the charm with which she 
presided over her father’s home, for he frequently 
entertained Frenchmen there. Louis Philippe, 
Jerome Bonaparte, Talleyrand and Volney were 
all, at various times, his guests at Richmond Hill. 

go absolute was Burr’s confidence in this 
womanly that he wrote to her when she was 
but seventeen: 

oe are surprised that 1 could re 
so great a trust as that of yourself; 
you were — to it, and I am not deceived.” 

This filial and paternal friendship lasted, in all 
its beauty, to the very end of Theodosia’s life. 
ed, but her husband did not push the 
father from her heart. During the tragic events 
which gun to disturb the course of Burr’s 
life she bore herself with queenly dignity. 

It was in going north to see him that she was 
drowned when Pilot went down off Cai 
Hatteras, with all on board, on December 30, 1812. 

After months of om gee Nena the husband 
and father gave her up; and Burr poaee ‘during 
this period of suspense, the habit which clung to 
him to the end of his life: that of wistfully scanning 
the horizon for ships while he walked on the 
Battery in New York. 


* © 


A BOY’S INVENTION. 
O™ of the most interesting exhibits in the 











se in you 
ut I knew 





model-room of the Patent Office, which 

was described in The Companion a few 
weeks ago, is its collection of miniature steam- 
engines. Models of the engines of Hero of Alex- 
andria, of Newcomen and of Watt illustrate the 
successive steps in the development of what has 
become the giant of our modern industry. 


An attendant shows the visitor a model of the 
early engine upon which boys were employed to 
turn the cocks that, alternating, let the steam on 
and shut it off. me of these boys, Humphre 
Potter by name, instead of settlin 
machine to the monotonous work, kept his eyes 
open. He discovered that a certain beam above his 
head worked in unison with the cocks which he 
opened and closed. He accordingly connected the 
two, and after seeing that the device worked 
properly, ran off to play. 

s employers began to notice a much greater 
—-", in the movement of the engine than 
before; this led to the discovery of his secret, and 
to the subsequent adoption of his device every- 


where. 

As one looks at the model of the engine to which 
the scoggan was applied, the wonder is not that 
the boy thought of it, but that anybody before him 
should have failed to do so. This is the “after- 
thought” of a great many notable inventions. 
Opponents of the qn system often raise the 
peo nt that all great inventions are “in the air,” 

hat the same sug estion sooner or later will come 

to a great many erent men, and hence that the 

— is simply a reward to the one who happens 
arrive first. 

Patent experts acknowledge considerable basis 
for this contention. They say, also, that the 
lament often seen in the Aang my ee “His inven- 
tion died with him,” referring to a secret process, 
is oy by out by events. 


down like a 


The gs that only one man in the world can 
discover are few. But this does not lessen our 
indebted to the person who discovers things 





first. 
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THE LADY AND THE TIGER. 


+e IGER-HUNTING,” says the victim of the 
| ancient story, “is great sport so long as 
the tiger does not take it into his head to 
hunt you.” Isabel Savory has had both experi- 
ences, and she relates them in “A Sportswoman 
in India.” Having baited a tiger with a bullock, 
the party of hunters took positions in trees, seated 
each in a machan, a stout, hard, stuffed-leather 
cushion, with straps and buckles on the four 
corners, by means of which it is fastened up in the 
branches about fifteen feet from the ground. Here 
the sportswoman and her companions awaited the 
tiger. 


Suddenly there was a sound—monkeys trooping 
through the jungle, high in the trees, grasping the 
pliant branches and shaking them with Tagel A 
iger must be in the neighborhood. Another 
second, the jungle grass waved and crackled, and 
out into the open emerged and advanced slowly—a 
picture of fearful beauty. A tiger seen in the zoo 
gives no idea of what one of its species is, seen 
under Ee r conditions. On he came, his crue 
eyes blinking lazily in the sun. 

I sat with my rifle at full cock, but he went 
straight to Captain F.’s tree, looked up, saw 
him, gave a fierce growl, and then stood still about 
ten yards off. A loud detonation followed; but 
Captain F, must have made a poor shot—he hit 
the tiger behind, much too far back, the bullet 
going almost down to his hock. The tiger looked 
magnificent still—he stood on a little knoll, lashing 
his tail and looking vindictively up into the tree. 

At one and the same instant Captain F. and 
I fired; somehow we both missed him. This was 
rather too much. In one moment, like a flash, 
the tiger darted around, galloped at the tree, 
sprang about half-way up into its lowest branches 
and_ swarmed up to the machan as quickly and 
easily as acat. It was a terrible moment, one of 
those of which we pray that they may be few and 
far between, Most of us can lay a finger on two 
or three such moments in our lives. 

Poor Captain F., both barrels empty, had in 
desperation sprung to his feet, his hand on the side 
ther the tiger’s teeth or claws 


of the machan. 
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| but the next morning we found him cold and stiff. 


Y | caught that runaway receiver. 





1 | was used in rallying the warriors for an attack, or 
| in warning them of a retreat when that seemed 
| necessary. 





COMPANION. 


tore his finger all down the back of it to the bone, 
but the action took place so quickly that it was 
peo to say how it was done. 

n my mind’s eye, as the great body flew up the 
tree, Il pictured a ghastly struggle, a heavy fall 
and a sickening death. At the same instant a 
moment’s intuition suggested a difficult but not 
impossible shot at the tiger’s back as he clasped 
the tree. With my last barrel I fired. There was 
no time for a long and ge | aim; but as the 
smoke cleared away—what relief!—the tiger had 
dropped to the ground. With nine lives, catlike, 
he was not dead; he walked off and disappeared. 

We dared not look for him then and there, dying 
and savage in such rough and dangerous cover; 





He was a magnificent male, very large and hea 
with enormous paws and mustache—a splendid 
“great cat.” 
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RAY alders swing above the shelving sand 
Their dropping tassels brown; 

The banks of willow copse on either hand | 
Flame out with crimson crown. 
Down from the tufted mossy ledges green, 
Where sunlight falls all day, 
Long ice-banks toward the darkling water lean, 
And break, and float away. 


The russet meadow-lands are silent still, 

With lingering drifts of snow; 

No bluebird sings, by pasture fence or hill, 

His strain of long ago. 

But hidden pulses thrill and quiver deep 
Beneath the sun-warmed sod, 

Where life, half-wakened, stirs from wintry sleep 
To meet the smile of God. 
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SHORT AND SOUR. 


HERE had been a smail bank failure, and 
the bank had gone into the hands of a. 
receiver. The receiver had proved to be 
dishonest, and had absconded with what remained — 
of the funds of the institution. Expert detectives, | 
however, were on his track, and he was run to 
earth in a mountain town and taken back to the 
scene of his financial exploits. ae 
It was after midnight when the detectives 
arrived with their prisoner, and Mr. Means, the 
principal depositor in the bank, and therefore the 
ss loser, was awakened at his home and | 
nformed by telephone of the capture. | 
La expressed his gratification and went back to 





Shortly afterward he was aroused to receive | 
another telephone message to the same effect, 
from a different source. 

“Thanks,” he said, “but I had heard of it already. | 
Good night!” 

And again he sought his couch. 

About two o’clock he was awakened a third 
time. The telephone-bell was ringing. 

In no gentle frame of mind he answered it. 

“Hello!” he said. 

“Hello!” responded a voice through the tele- 


phone. “Is this Mr. Means? 
“Yes. What do you want?” 
“Mr. Means, this is Deputy Sheriff Jones. We’ve 


Is there enytting 
baa) = like to have me do, personally, in the 
matter?” 

receiver!” ee ae oe 


And he was not disturbed again. 


roared Mr. Means. 


® © 
FIRST HORSE IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 





N “A White Woman in Central Africa,” Miss | 
| Caddick gives an interesting account of the | 

first horse which had survived the attacks of | 
the tsetse fly on the journey from Durban to 
Mlanje. This lucky or luckless animal had an | 
adventure on the way which came near ending its | 


history, if not its life. 


The horse was landed safely at Chiromo, but 
one evening, while the party was in camp, some- 
thing frightened it, and it broke away with the 
saddle on its back. 

The boys followed it in vain, and at last gave it 
up as lost and went on to Mlanje. From there 
natives were sent out in all directions to search 
for the lost horse. 

It was quite two weeks before the animal was 
found, tired out, very hungry, and still very much 
frightened. Its saddle was still on, but turned | 
underneath its body. | 

It was the first horse the natives had seen, and 
they gazed at it awestruck, not daring to touch it, 
nor even to go near it. Finally they gave the 
animal a great heap of native corn, and while it 
was eating they hastily put a fence around it, | 
which they made very high and strong. They 
then built a roof to shelter the horse from the sun, 
and sent off for the owner to come quickly. 

It was a long time before the eg beast got 
over the fright and the fatigue and the sore 
caused by the saddle, but it did recover a 
and became the joy and pride of its owner. 


laces | 
last, | 
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LONG-DISTANCE SIGN TALK. 


ALKING by smoke was one of the means of 
js communication upon the American plains | 

in the early days of travel. This kind of | 
talk soon became intelligible to the traveller, so 
that he understood the significance of the spires | 
of smoke which he sometimes saw rising from a | 
distant ridge or hill, and answered in kind from a | 
different direction. It was the signal talk of the | 
Indians across miles of intervening country, and 


The Indian had a way of sending up the smoke 
in —_— and puffs, knowing that such a column 
would at once be noticed and understood to be a 
signal, and not the smoke from some ordinary 
camp-fire. , 

The rings were made by covering the fire with a 
blanket for a moment, then suddenly removin 
the blanket and allowing the smoke to ascend, 
when the fire was instantly covered up again. 
The column of ascending smoke rings said to 
every Indian within a circle of perhaps twenty or 
thirty miles: “Look out, there is an enemy near.” 

A writer in the Chicago Tribune explains that 
three smokes built close together meant danger. 
One smoke simply said, “Attention.” Two meant, 
“Camp at this place.” 

To one who has travelled u 
usefulness of this long-distance 
at once a 
eller saw 


n the plains the 
lephone becomes 
Sometimes at night the trav- 
ery lines crossing the sky, shooting up 
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and falling, Poors taking a direction diagonal 
to the line of vision. 

If he was an old-timer he might interpret the 
signais, and know that one fire-arrow—an arrow 
prepared by treating the head of the shaft with 
gunpowder and fine bark—meant the same as the 
column of smoke puffs, namely, “An enemy is 
near.” Two fire-arrows meant “Danger.” Three 
arrows said, “This, danger is great.” Several 
arrows said, “The enemy are too many for us.” 
Two arrows shot up into the air at once meant, 
“We shall attack.” Three at once said, “We 
attack now.” Thus the untutored savage cou) 
telephone as well at night as by day. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN PARIS. 


OUSEKEEPING difficulties vary in differ- 
H ent lands, but are never entirely lacking. 
A writer in Harper’s Bazar introduces 
American readers to one of the drawbacks of the 
system of housekeeping practised in Paris. 


Housekeeping ought to be all a delight, one 
would think, ina house where there is no washing 


| a ironing to be arranged for, where bread, cakes 
| an 


ies have not to baked, and there is no 
breakfast to prepare. Moreover, when company 
comes unexpectedly the fortunate housekeeper 
has only to run round the corner and buy a deli- 
cious morsel in the shape of a fowl ready roasted. 

The little details of every-day life also are very 
manageable in this Parisian home. There is no 
difficu iy in prevailing upon the concierge to 
attend to the stove, wait at table, run errands, 
polish floors, and do the thousand and one odd jobs 
that are the bane of a housekeeper’s existence. 

But let no one believe that the mistress of a 
Parisian household is without her trials. Chief 
among them is the —— of caste, and next 
comes “the sou in the franc.” The French cook 
does the marketing, and for every frane she spends 
she gets a sou; and, human nature being what it 
is, it is unnecessary to add that the cook likes best 
to do her shopping where she will spend the 
greatest number of francs. 

When it is understood, further, that custom does 
not favor the doing of her own marketing by the 
Parisian housewife, it will be fairly evident that 
housekeeping is not without its difficulties. 

“T have known but one woman in Paris who did 
her own marketing,” says the writer, “‘and she 
was a penurious and wealthy person who was 
accustomed to put on a long ulster and carry home 
her purchases beneath it. 

“One day, as she passed a courtly Frenchman, a 
leg of mutton dropped from the friendly shelter of 
the ulster and rolled over on the sidewalk. The 
ao picked it up and handed it to her. 
*Madam, here is your fan,’ was all he said.” 


& © 


BABY WAS BUSY. 


HERE is an infant in Washington who, when 

he gets old enough to read about Sisyphus, 
will know how to sympathize with that 
mythical Greek. Baby was not in evidence on a 
certain afternoon when a Post contributor called 
on his mamma, and, as the newspaper woman 


| writes, she asked if he were asleep. 


“Oh no,” answered the mother, “he’s wide 
awake, but he’s busy just now, and babies never 
ery when they are busy.” 

course I made inquiry as to what a baby of 
ten months could possibly be busy about, and the 
mother opened the door of the bedroom that I 
might see for myself. 
here, on the rug, spread where the sun would 
eatch it, sat his little lordship, as sober as a judge, 
oer you’d never guess what that blessed 
child was doing. His hands had been smeared 
with some sticky substance (let us hope it was 
innocent), and to one of them stuck half a dozen 
tiny feathers. Baby gravely picked the feathers 
off his left hand with his right, and then as 
solemnly set to work to pick them off his right 
hand with his left. ‘ 

“My mother always kept her babies quiet that 
way,” said the young matron, ‘and I find it works 
beautifully with Algernon. I always fix his hands 
so when I expect company, and he’ll sit for hours 
trying to get the feathers off.” 

offer the plan for the benefit of perplexed 
mothers, but at the same time I think it’s a mighty 
mean advantage to take of the patience of an 


innocent child. 

| Ian Hamilton is the description of a pros- 
perous Boer farmhouse, a large, square build- 

ing with a deep veranda, a garden and half a 

dozen barns. Indoors he found a series of deco- 

rations evidently ministering less to a sense of 

beauty than to the moral life. 


The walls were hung with curious prints or 
colored plates, and several texts in Dutch. One 
set of plates represented the ten stages of man’s 
life, and another showed the woman’s. Both were 
displayed in every period from the cradle to the 
grave, and the terminus lay at the comfortable 
age of a hundred. 

he woman’s fortunes were especially prosper- 
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ENCOURAGING MOTTOES. 
N Winston Spencer Churchill’s book on Gen. 


| ous. At birth she sprawled contentedly in a cradle, 
| while loving parents bent over her in rapture, and 


dutiful angels hung attendant in the sky. 

ten she scampered after a hoop. At vents she 
reclined on the shoulder of an exemplary lover. 
At thirty she was engaged in teaching letters to 
seven children. At forty she celebrated a silver 
wedding. At fifty, still young and blooming, she 
attended the christening of a grandchild. 

At sixty it was a great-grandchild. At seventy 
she cule ed a golden wedding. At eighty she 
was smil ngly engaged in a Even at ninety 
she was well preserved, nor could she with reason 
complain of her lot when, at a hundred, the inevi- 
table hour had arrived. 


® © 


A FAMILY OF PIE-EATERS. 


VERY busy woman is Mrs. John Walters of 

A Blair County, Pennsylvania, who has every 

reason to believe that she holds the pie- 
baking record, at least in her state. 


For the year ending December 1st Mrs. Walters 
baked eight thousand three hundred and three 
pies of various descriptions, which were disposed 
of mainly by her husband and seven sons. _ 

In ee | she broke the monthly record with @ 
total of eight hundred and nine pies, forced to this 
unusual exertion by the fact that several farm- 
hands had been added to the harvesting force. 

In an amusing calculation it is developed that 
Mrs. Walters’ pies, if put all in a string, would 
reach thirteen miles and a half. If put one on top 
of the other, they would be three hundred feet 
higher than the Eiffel Tower. If put a step apart 
a would reach forty-three and five-tenths miles, 
and a man would tramp on a pie at every step. 

Mr. Walters is sixty-five years old, and is appat- 
pf none the worse for his pie diet. He figures 
on three pies a day, and thinks that on this basis 


he has eaten forty-three thousand eight hundred 
pies since his marriage. 
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THE DRIVER. 
TS driver whistled as he awoke, 


| 
| 


And he drove the dust like a cloud of smoke ; 
| 
| 


He drove the clouds like a flock of sheep, 

He drove the leaves in a hurrying heap; 

He whipped the hats from the passers-by, 

And tossed them up till they seemed to fly; 

He drove the rain into level lines, 

And roared in the tops of the tallest pines. 

He never paused in his greeting rough, 

For it seemed he could not go fast enough. 

But where he was going none could say, 

And all you would hear if you went that way 

Was, “Oh, what a dreadfully windy day!” 
E. W. 
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CROCUSES. 


A kind voice calls, “Come, little ones, 
’Tis time to wake from sleeping!” 
And out of bed without a word 
The drowsy folk come creeping, 
And soon above the chilly earth 
Their tiny heads are peeping. 
They bravely face the wind of March, 
Its bite and bluster scorning 
Like little soldiers—till, oh, joy! 
With scarce a word of warning 
The crocuses slip off their caps 
And give us gay good morning. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


® © 
ROADSIDE CRIBBAGE. 


“Wave your hands!” said papa; and the 
three little Westovers turned around in the 
carriage and waved and waved their hands 
just as Bess trotted sharply around a bend in 
the road. 

“That is our last chance to see grandpa’s 
this visit,”’ said mamma. ‘‘Was grandma still 
watching ?” 

“Something moved on the piazza,”’ declared 
Earle. “I ’spect it was grandma.” Then 
with a very different voice he added, “I don’t 
want to go home!” 

‘Nobody that I know wants to go home,”’ 
said mamma, brightly. “If there is anybody 
in this carriage who wants to go home let him 
raise his hand—or let her raise her hand. Not 
a hand,” she laughed. “But then we’ll have 
to go, just thesame. Marion must go because 
the grammar-school begins next week; Earle 
must go because the kindergarten begins next 
week ; and Toodles must go because—because 
—I must go,” giving Baby Toodles a hug. 

It was a very hot day, and the fifteen-mile 
ride seemed as far as to China, Marion said. 
“And I can’t help thinking how cool it is at 
grandma’s,”’ she added. 

“Then we’ll have to sing ‘America,’ ”’ said 
mamma. “Everybody sing!” 

They often sang “America” on long rides ; 
it kept all the people busy. To be sure, Papa 
Westover couldn’t keep the tune, Earle did 
not know it, Toodles just gave little squeals of 
delight at the noise, and Marion did not know 


| 
| 


playing at once. “And a pig! ~Oh, how much 
do pigs count ?”’ 
“Only two,” answered mamma. 


“IT do! Ido!” shouted Earle. “ ’Way, ’way 
inside, See?’ 
“Good, Toodles,” said mamma, approvingly. 


“Cows and bossy and pig, eight,” counted | “Two hundred and twenty-one.” 


papa. “How many hens, Marion?’ 
“One—two—three—fifteen !’’ she cried. 


Then a bright thought came to Earle—such a | From my first may be inferred inexperience and 


bright thought! There might be other biddies 


“Eight and fifteen, twenty-three. Pretty good | out of sight. He stood right up in the carriage 
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beginning,” said papa. “And there’s another 


all the words; but mamma knew it all, and the farmhouse on our side, yes, and another before 
others each did something to help in what Earle | Earle and mamma have one.” 


called “the ’plendid noise.” But there are only 


But they need not have felt so joyful, for that | 


four verses to “‘America,”’ so mamma had to | minute Earle saw five great black crows on his 


think of something else to do. And what should 
it be? 

“T wonder I haven’t thought of it before!’ 
she exclaimed. “Why haven’t we played road- 
side cribbage?’” 

“Roadside cribbage?” said papa. “I’ve for- 
gotten how to play it—if I ever knew.” 

“You count all birds and animals and people,” 
answered mamma. “You and Marion count all 
that you see on your side of the surrey and 
Earle and I will count those on our side. And 
Toodles? We'll take Toodles on our side, won’t 


| black cat was to be seen. 


side; and all the teams they passed came on 
his side, and there were four almost in a row. 
Sometimes one side was ahead and sometimes | 
the other. When Marion said one hundred and | 
twelve, mamma said one hundred and eight; but | 
when mamma said one hundred and fifty, the | 


| other side had only one hundred and thirty. | 


How hard they looked for black cats; but not a 


“Only half a mile more and we can see the 
spire that ends the game,” said mamma, after a 
long ride through woods in which they had not 


we, Earle? That will make three, but then I seen a single thing that they could count. “How 


think it is fair, as long 





do the sides stand ?” 





“Two hundred and 





as Toodles can’t help ir 
any. The side that | 

counts up the biggest 
number wins, and the 
end of the game is when 
we can see the spire of 
the church at home. 
And one thing more! 
Some things count 
more than others. Hens 
count one each, but 
horses and cows and 
other four-legged ani- 
mals count two; people 





forty - five,” answered | 
Marion. 

“And we have only 
two hundred and twen- 
ty,” said mamma. ““We 
must look sharper, 
Earle.” 

No teams, no birds; 
next a deserted farm- 
house. It began to look 
as if Earle’s side would 
be beaten. Just one 
more house, then they | 

















count five, a black cat GUESS || would be at the top of 
counts fifty, and a black tines its ie —_ | the hill and could see | 
tat sitting in a window wmnerstl » ney: Soy am, the spire. As _ they 
counts one hundred !” Comin’ to eat me, fas’ as he can! came > ah the am, 

“Oh, I must see a “No, guess again, mammy!” “Big black bear! “Nothing, not a hen!” 
ecat!”? cried Marion. Heard him a-rustlin’. behin’ my chair.” said Earle, so mourn- 
“May we begin now?” “Guess once more, mammy.” “ Little honey Jo.” fully that everybody 

“Yes. Remember ““Why-ee, mammy, how did you know?” laughed, even Toodles, | 
butterflies and flies 


although he did not} 





don’t count. On our 


side | shall have to do the counting for Earle, | 


an he will find things for me to count, you 
mnow,’” 


“Two cows, a bossy—and hens, papa!” cried 


know why. 
“T should think they would have their hen- | 
house where people can see it !’”’ declared mamma. | 
They were just opposite the open barn door . 
when “Beed!” cried Toodles, waving his fat 


Marion, excitedly, as they drove nearer the farm- | little fist in glee. 


house that had made her so anxious to begin | 


“Biddy? Where? I don’t see any, Toodles.”’ 


in his excitement. “ Biddy! biddy! biddy! | 


- —! Ido not believe he knows enough — — “—,” 
biddy!’’ he called in his sweet little voice. No | and once I heard him speak of — — — of Rome. 


wonder the biddies came. They flocked out of 
the barn door, hurrying, scurrying, some of them 
flying; and all for nothing! There was no 
corn—just a chubby little fellow in a surrey. 
“Too bad to dis’point them,’ said Earle, rue- 


fully. Then he sat down on the carriage seat | 
and laughed and laughed as the hens still kept | 


“Thirty !’’ exclaimed mamma, just as the spire | 


coming. “How many, mamma?” 


came in sight. ‘We've won, we’ve really won! 


And after all, wasn’t it Toodles who saved the | It helps to raise your houses, it helps to raise your 


ae TERTRUDE L. STONE. 
day? G L. § 


MY DOLLY’S ASLEEP. 
“My dolly’s asleep,” the wee bit maid 
Sat on the door-step and cheerily played. 
The skies above her were dark with a frown, 


‘> 


| The rain fell fast o’er the dismal town. 
| It drenched her frock and dripped from her hair, 


But the little mother did not care. 
And she hadn’t a mother to look at her, 
As she sat on the door-step and did not stir, 


| A light of love in her happy face, 
| And dolly close in her fond embrace. 


But what do you children, with dolls to spare, 

Beautiful dolls with golden hair, 

Dolls which open and shut their eyes 

And look so gentle and cute and wise, 

Suppose was the dolly this wee bit maid 

Cradled and cuddled as there she played? 

You needn’t be sorry. I tell you true 

The child was contented the whole way through, 

Though her doll was only a bottle, found 

In an ash-heap there in the wet, cold ground. 

Fancy and love had joined together, 

And the dear little heart was light as a feather. 

Though the wild wind blew and the wet rain fell, 

Her dolly and she were happy and well. 
MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 
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Dick’s auntie had quite often bought him 
some tiny chocolate mice which he liked very 
much, except for size. One day he sidled up to 
her coaxingly, and said, “Auntie, next time you 
buy chocolate mice, won’t you buy rats ?’’ 





| 


| 
| 





























































































NUTS TO CRACK. 
1. 
CHARADES, 

I 


youth, 
But my last implies maturity, integrity and truth, 
While to do my whole unjustly must lead to bitter 
ruth, 
II. : 
“Last! last!” the gallant soldier cries. 
“Come, follow where my first has led; 
See where the foe so swiftly flies, 
Save those who dying lie, or dead.” 


At eve, the cheery fires before, 
He tells the story of his part; 
And while he fights his battles o’er, 
With brimming whole he cheers his heart. 
IT. 
My first, a river, rolls away, 
With show and stately sweep; 
Second, embraces many a day, 
And third’s a house to keep. 
My whole I hope you cannot do, 
Whether your guess be false or true. 


2. 
BEHEADED RIMES. 


Jack started bravely for the —., 
But found the horse so very —— 
He could not harness it at ——. 


Nell came to breakfast and, —— 
To find for once she was not —— 
For fully half an hour she —. 


He had to ge up-stairs and —., 
For over the mat he chanced to —, 
Stumbled and fell, heard something —. 


The tramp for joy was fain to —., 
For there before him lay a —— 
Fashioned by all the rules of —. 
“Tt’s like my story,” said he, “——!” 
As he paused a moment in his 
And took a mighty draft of —. 


No wonder he should fume and ——. 

The fire was out, the room was —, . 
His joints were stiff, for he was ——. 

A mother’s kiss works like a —., 

For when May screamed and all feared —, 
It proved a mere scratch on the —., 

The peaches from the farmer’s 
That brought the highest market — 
Were just the best I ever —. 


, 











Kind fortune will your wishes —, 
So at your “‘poor luck” do not —, 
Just imitate the busy —. 


The burglar found some pins and —., 





Within the store where he made a —, 
Entering by a crowbar’s » 
“Oh, what a comfortable ——! 
This cushion’s only wool and —, 
And yet it feels as light as ——.” 
To add to his increasing . 





The miner from earth’s bosom —— 
A heavy lump of precious —. 


“So bad a horse in all the —— 


I don’t believe that one could ——!” 
The traveller could not curb his —. 
“You're little better than a ——, 
Landlord!” the guest exclaimed with ——. 
“Really, this stuff’s not fit to ——! 
“Bring a herring—never mind the —, } 
And a glass of milk with a little —., 
And melon that has been cooled with ——.” 
3. 


ANAGRAMS, 


Did you ever hear a post harp so much about 
his works? And of all that I have seen in the 
— — — to ever see again, he is certainly the —. 


If you have his —, — me pain by keeping it out of 
sight. I am, —, — severe, yet I doubt if he even 
knows the use of the —. 


4. 
RIDDLES. 
I. 
Vegetable, mineral, alkaline and acid— 
Found in frowning seaside cliffs or sunny groves 
so placid ; - 
Causes burns and cures them, eats and is eaten, 
Makes a pleasant drink, if you water well and 
sweeten; e 


crops, 
It comes in blocks, in powder, in bottles, bags and 
drops. 
Il. 
You cannot walk without me, 
Though I’m useless in repose, 
And every day I bar the way, 
As many a walker knows. 





5. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

Fill the blanks in each sentence with the same g 
letters differently arranged. : 

1. It —— hunger to eat —. - 

2. The poem described — in high-sounding —. } 

3. Although of a —— nature, the prisoner —— ' 
when brought to trial. : 

4. We should not — anything what is 
probable. 

5. He looked —— when he entered the —— place. 


6. He was at hearing the Creator —. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Pl-e-ad, pi-q-ue, fa-u-na, Al-i-ce, mo-n-ad, 
sh-o-ne, fo-x-es—equinox. 

2. Trash, rash, ash; shears, hears, ears; please, 
lease, ease; grope, rope. ope; crate, rate, ate; 
still, till, ill; prink, rink, ink; sprig, prig, rig; 
stable, table, able; pirate, irate, rate, ate; snail, 
nail, ail. 

3. SLANDER 
sTOOPED 
CHATTER 
ENTICED 
THRONG S8 : 
PENNIES 
DRESSED : 


4. 1. Gates. 2. Boone. 3. Libby. 4. Tippecanoe. 
5. Bragg. 6. Meade. 7. Penn. 8. Pitcher. 9. 
Brandywine. 10. Monitor. 11. Butler. 12. Valley 
Forge. 13. Appomattox. 14. Hornet. 15. Wasp 
16. Crown Point. 17. Pickett. 18. Lincoln. 19. 
Morgan. 20. Washington. 21. Revere. 22. Hale. 
23. Clay. 24. Beauregard. 25. Wayne. 
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CLIMBING A MOUNTAIN IN INDIA. 


a April,” said Sir Martin Conway, who has 
spent many years in climbing unexplored 


mountains, “yes, it was in April that I started in Tue Line that pleases” Sheeiuecty wood or other floors, all woodwork 
ains, “yes, as in J at I: “ t . 
the Himalayas to climb the biggest mountain in OTHER 2 Bevel gear Chainless...260 Departure | and you won’t be sorry. shelves, sinks, bath tubs, utensils 


the world. Not the biggest mountain, mind you, 
but the biggest group.” Then he went on to tell 
the New York Commercial Advertiser all about it. 


Each coolie bearer could carry eighty pounds of 
food. He ate two pounds a day. When we came 
to the ice I sent half of my fifty coolies back, and 
they left their extra food in a pile on the glacier in 
the’ way of a secondary base. It was thereafter 
their duty to keep the secondary base supplied 
from the main base. . 

At the end of a week I sent half the remaining 
ecoolies back, and ——s this process, I soon 
had a line of bases for food all the way down the 
mountain. 

Gradually we worked our way up the gla¢ier. 
We never knew what we were coming to next. 
No one had ever been there before. Always there 
rose the heights above us; there was always 
something higher up. This continued week after 


week. You felt as if you just had to get to the top our Sorin 
and look over. Catalogue Pe 

Finally we came to the summit after long oars never ores have 
of steady toil, and we could gaze away straight 


before us over the great reach of mountain ranges. 
Everything was perfectly still—motionless. It 
was about sunset. The day was clear. Here 
there was nothing that moved. So vast was the 
extent of the ranges that anything that could be 
moved was lost. And it was all unknown; had 
never been seen before. 

The mountains bore no names; they stood for 


nothing that could be put into words. But they : 
rose up in grand spectacle, silent, unknown, line Papen. — 
after line, great jags of mountain peaks standing pr se which Rok 
in clear outline against the evening sky. It was candice ies cnet. 

all so still. ye had tolled for weeks on weeks to o y © ant sna BIE, 278, Tamas with range manatactare, kmows, st 

zet there, and we had done it. Our Catalogu - ie, improvements 

*’And then? . illustrates: wilco paiog fangs cam be aden Se are pai 

We were satisfied. : MON A R C ~H 
WE ne coT Sai 8 Malleable Iron & Steel R 

iti ron ee ange 

Tae PO R OF BRER s t. Vieiting hi wise en us oe this liberal offer for the next wd 

j Costumes, lined ‘days'asa liminary step to creating @ national demand—to shi, 

OWN in the south of Georgia is a remarkable throughout with ° : an Yang of itty vizies, complete with pipe, freight prepald. to any 

negro preacher familiarly known as Brer » portion), at the wholeaate Brice, which is $10 to $29 less 

Hamp Scott. His power over his congregation is pore” pend GET YOUR BOY A PAIR OF fected the malleable | iden, Rave brow it up-to-date and the 

almost irresistible, and he seems to possess a sort P- thisiwe will-ship on thirty @aye approval: and sec, tues 

of hypnotic influence which does not detract from New Skirts, asbestos lined Bais pores and sane pevtece"Bahes Beals 

his effectiveness. A gentleman who lives in that $4 up. Frate buxotes.  Intelligently ohare — 

part of the state tells the Washington Star his Rainy-Day SENT FREE! iting engravings 

experience one evening in the little church in the Ski : ues reasons why you TTprefer Moma’ nce Races, 

woods. ae Sear vanessacaee 


The services, which consisted of short talks and 
prayers, seemed to be about the same as those of 
any other negro congregation, and I was preparin, 
to make my escape when an old cotton-heade 
darky started a camp-meeting hymn. He san 
in a wailing minor key that went straight to the 
nerves, and before he got through the first stanza 
I felt the tension in the atmosphere. 

When he ceased, Scott himself jumped up and 
began to intone another hymn—a a negro 
composition, with the refrain, “An’ de sinner is 
a-burnin’ in de pit!”” When he came to the climax 
he suddenly straightened up and rolled out the 
refrain like a clap of thunder. The effect was 
electrical, and in five minutes half the congregation 
was on the verge of hysterics. 

As the hymn died down Scott took up a sort of 
chant. All the negroes joined in, and whether it 
was some monotonous and peculiar quality in the 
voice of the leaders or the weird surroundings, I 
can’t say, but the chant soon had everybody under 
its spell. 

Some of the darkies fell back, staring and rigid, 
like cataleptics, and others writhed on the floor, 
foaming at the mouth and tearing their clothes. 
Still others wept and shouted, and all the while 
the chant continued, rising and falling like the 
wind in the chimney. It was really an appallin 
spectacle. I have witnessed some wild scenes a 
negro camp-meetings, but this transcended any- 
thing in my experience. I came away while it was 
at its ne it, and it was some time before I could 
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WATERPROOF GLUE. 


A NEW GLUE which is strictly WATER- 
PROOF. Information and prices supplied by the 
CASEIN COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
74 John St., New York, N. Y. 
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New Suits 
and Skirts for 
Easter. 


E are enthu- 
siastic about 


we shown such at- 
tractive Suits and 
Skirts at such very 
low prices. 

We make every 
garment to order, 
and as our designs 
are exclusive, you 
do not run the risk 





Wash Skirts, $3 up. Wash Dresses, $4 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

You may order from us with perfect freedom, be- 
cause if what you get does not fit and please you, 
you may send it back, and we wil —— your 
money. Catalogue and Samples of the materials 
from which we make our Suits and Skirts are now 
ready, and we will send them /ree by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK Co., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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To every buyer 
of this 25c. col-] y Named Dahlia Bulb. 2 White Forget-me 
lection I send a} y Achimenes Bulb. not Plants. 
asc. COUPON, | x Begonia Bulb. 2 Cinnamon Vine Bulbs. 
good for 25 cts.} x Bulb Aztec Bridal ; Hy.Candicans Bulb 
a ower. Gladiolus Bulb 
selected. from] x Tuberose Double * Call: . 
my _cotnlogue Excelsior Pearl. ‘t Spotted Calla. 
Sam wa on x Pkt new Dolochos “ Daylight,"’ white ; 
x Pkt apy Centaurea oe eae 
from | novelty, 5 co ors, fragrant; 1 t eghen 
Cher cones Hollyhocks, 7 colors: x Pkt Clematis Pant 
c Seed; x Pkt Blue Salvia-silver Sage. 
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Collection, 12 BULBS =»< § PKts. Seeds ‘- 256 
1 tee this collection to be as represented or money 
refunded. My catalogue sent with every order. 
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The Spring Housecleaning 


can be accomplished 80 much easier 
and better if free use is made of 


PURE POWDERED 


BORAX 


It is the great labor-saver in restorin 
to healthy and cleanly conditions hard 


matting, carpets, rugs, painted sur 
faces, marble and metals—in every 
room, cellar, laundry, kitchen, parlor 
attic, and all the rest. 

It is harmless, antiseptic, insecticide. To 
know all about why and how to use Borax 
intelligently, send for our free book, ‘Borax 
in the Home,” to our Chicago office. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 
San Francisco, Chicago, New York. 














Wholesale Prices. 








Malleable Iron Range Co. 


INCORPORATED. 
3112 N. Broadway, ST. Louis, MO. 
Makers of Terrell’s Tubular Heating Stoves. 














and let him wrestle with them. They will provea | 
match for any boy. 3 heels —3 knees — 3 toes. | 
They are matchless for fit, wear, shape and qual- 


WAYNE KNITTING MILLS, Dept. B, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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'O introduce the high stand- 
ard of the American 
School of Correspondence the 
Trustees have voted to award 
a limited number of 


FREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


the Natural Sciences, etc., under able 


shake off its eery influence. In Electrical, Mechanical and 
Steam Engineering; also 
® & - _-— | Mechanical Drawing 
| An unprecedented opportunity for 
NEW IDEAS. | private instruction in Mathematics, 


HE Kaffirs have had an opportunity to learn 
something of the art of surgery since the 
soldiers and the military doctors have overrun 
Africa. Possibly advanced methods will not alto- 
gether supersede primitive surgery among these 
people, however, for they are not fond of change. 


Time was when a Kaffir with a broken leg sub- 
mitted to peculiar treatment. It was customar 
to place the limb in a hole dug in the earth, an 
keep it there till the bones were knit together 
again. 

The Leisure Hour tells of a case in which the 
bones of a certain Kaffir lad, having been sét by 
European aid, the Kaffir father dissented from the 
method employed. He had the splints removed, 
carried the boy home on horseback, and then took 
the usual course of setting the limb in the earth. 
The consequence was that it took six months to 
effect a cure. 

Kaffir doctors are hereditary, the cleverest son 
in the doctor’s family being usually chosen to 
succeed his father. 

There are other modern things that a Kaffir has 
to learn besides the newest methods in surgery. 
In his language there is no such term as “Thank 
you.” He is beginning to learn it, however, 
although he does not think it becoming to show 
ony emotion—whether of gratitude or anything 
else. 

When two Kaffirs meet one says, “I see you,” 
which is answered by “Yes.” 
parting word, “May peace go with you,” to which 
comes the response, “May peace stay with you.” 
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of wall papers ever shown in the U. S. 






Our 1901 Designs 
SAMPLES MAILED FREE. 


Our line this year represents the handsomest assortment 
If you have only one 






instructors. Prospectus on request. 


American School of 
adence 

(Chartered by the Commonwealth of 

assachusetts), 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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More poetical is his | 


room to decorate, write for samples of our new designs and 
colorings. You cannot obtain the new styles in your focal 
market or buy half so cheap. i 
than last year and We Pay the Freight Everywhere. 

in every town to 


WE WANT AN AGEN take orders from 


their friends and neighbors, for which we will pay liberal 
commissions. We will furnish you with large sample 
books to sell from, showing hundreds of beautiful pat- 
terns, every design new. Selling wall paper by our method 
is a dignified and artistic business, suitable for either 


Our prices are 50% lower 
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men or women, and requires no capital or experience 
2 It pays well from the start, for no one can compete 
& & with you in variety, quality or price. Over 13,000 


agents now selling our papers. 
THE AWFUL ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For samples or particulars about the agency, 
‘ : 2 } write to our nearest store. 
HE personality of Sammy Snaggs is vouched 
for by the Pittsburg Chronicle- Telegraph. A VE 
Sammy has a thirst for information which some- LFRED PEATS & Co. 
times worries his father, as the conversation 
quoted will show. 41% 43 W. 14™ ST. NEW YORK. 
Pens ° 143 & 145 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 
“Can’t answer any questions now, Sammy. I’m|} 25 To 31 FRANKLIN ST. BOSTON. 
1015S MARKET ST. PHILADELPHIA. | 











BREATHE IT 
EVERY HOUR 








Coughs, Catarrh, Bronchitis and Croup 
cannot exist where it is used. 


All druggists or sent by mail. Complete Outfits ©1- 


Trial Outfits, 25 cents. 
FREE! ‘ina Wedicat"auvice FREE! 


THE R. T. Booru Co., Second Street, 
Ithaca, New York. 






busy.’ 

“Only one, papa.” 

“Well, go ahead.” 

“What is a bakery?” 

“A place where baking is done. You ought to 
know that.” 

“Then is a place where voting is done a votary?” 
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FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR A HAT. 


HE pride of the Mexican is his hat, or his | 

sombrero, as he calls it. No matter how poor 
the rest of his attire may be, he spares no expense 
for his head-covering, and will toil day and night 
until he has saved money enough to purchase an 
appalling sugar-loaf, wide-brim, heavily corded | 
hat. A shabbily dressed Mexican wearing a hat | 
that cost not less than fifty dollars is not an 
uncommon sight. 


According to a hat-seller just returned from 
Mexico, the main reason why the Mexican devotes 
so much attention and money to his hat is because 
it has beeome the symbol of his standing in the 
community. The grandees of Spain had the priv- 
ilege of standing in the presence of their soverei 
with their hats on, and naturally they vied with 
one another in the size and gorgeousness of their 
hats. The populace followed this example as best 
it could, and so the hat became as distinctive on 
the heads of the men as the mantilla over the 
heads of the women. 

At one time the peoutoen yenend his hat and his 
horse above all other worldly possessions, spend- 
ing five hundred dollars for a hat, gold-trimmed 
and embroidered, and as much more for his silver- 
trimmed saddle and bridle. Mexicans of the 
higher class have abandoned the conical shaped 
hat for city wear, as they have accepted our style 
of clothing; but every Mexican gentleman still 
has his native costume of spangles and glitter, 
with hat to match, which he wears as he may 
think occasion demands. 


* ©¢ 


USING DOGS AS TURNSPITS. 


HE turnspit dogs, writes Alice Morse Earle in 

“Stage-Coach and Tavern Days,” were little | 
patient creatures, whose lives were spent in the 
exquisite tantalization of helping to cook meat, | 
the appetizing odors of which they sniffed for 
hours without so much as a taste to reward them | 
at the end of their labors. | 


The summary and inhuman mode of teaching 
these turnspits their humble duties is described in 
a book of anecdotes published at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne in 1809. The dog was put into the wheel. 
A burning coal was placed with him. If he stopped, | 
his legs were burned. That was all. He soon 
learned his lesson. | 

It was hard work, for often the great piece of 
beef was twice the weight of the dog, and took at 
least three hours’ roasting. I am glad to know 
that these hard-working turn-broaches usually | 

rew shrewd with age, and learned to vanish at | 
he a of the cook or the appearance of 
the wheel. 

At one old-time tavern in New York little brown | 
Jesse listened daily at the kitchen door-step while | 
the orders were detailed to the kitchen maids, and 
, could never be found till nightfall on roast-meat 

ays. 
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KNEW HIM BY HIS DUCKS. 


HE custom of knowing a man by his fruits is 

exemplified in the case of an artist of consid- 
erable reputation, who has been in the habit of 
spending his summers in cultivating a farm in New 
England. As there is a large pond on the place, 
he has found it amusing and profitable to fill it 
with as many ducks as it would float. 


One day a New York friend went into the country 
to visit the artist—whom we shall call Smith. He 
met a countryman, and a conversation along these 
lines followed: 

“I want to go to the farm of Mr. Smith, the 
artist.” 

“Don’t know him.” 

“Why, you must know him. He’s a man witha 
national reputation. Comes from New York.” 

The yey pee pondered a minute. 

“You say his name is Smith?” | 

“That’s what I said.” 

“Not A. B. Smith?” 

“The same.” 

“Why in thunder didn’t you say so? He ain't no 
artist! He raises ducks!’ 


® & 


THE LAND OF CHESTNUTS. 


7= home of chestnuts is in France, where an] 


enthusiastic admirer declares that they are 
“as common as beans in Boston.” On such an 


extensive scale are they cultivated that one factory | 
in Lyons handles over twenty-five million pounds | 


every year. The “marrons” are of course the 
great luxury, but among the poorer classes the 
smaller chestnuts, or ‘“‘chataignes,” are eaten. 


_The United States consul at Lyons, John C. 
Covert, visited a large chestnut factory which 
employs two hundred and fifty women and girls. 
The chestnuts are peeled and boiled and placed 
for three —_ in a vanilla syrap then they are 
drained, coated thinly with vanilla, and prepared 
for shipment. 





Mr. Covert is anxious that America should go | 


extensively into chestnut-growing, and believes 
that as sugar is fifty per cent. cheaper here than 
in France, the candied product would soon under- 
Sell the French article. 

_ However, as marron trees do not yield profitably 
till they are ten years old, Mr. Covert admits that 
there is no immediate prospect of a reduction in 
the price of the candied nuts. 


PATRIOTISM VERSUS POUNDS. 


]NCLE SILAS PENNIWISE had never seen 
Boston Harbor before. “This is the place, I 
Suppose,” he said, gazing out over its blue waters, 


crowded with shipping, “where our Revolution- | 


ary forefathers threw that tea overboard.” 


kinaes. esponded his city nephew, his ope 
i “T don’t wonder it stirs you to the 
depths to look at the scene of that historic event. 
It marked an epoch in the world’s history which 
re fh iy ad American can recall without a thrill 
ride. 


“Ye-es,” replied Uncle Silas, musingly. “I—I 
anger how much the fellers lost who owned that 
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ma 
“NEW CENTURY.” 


A New Species, and the Grandest Foliage and Flowering Plant yet Introduced. 


Leaves three times as large as any other Caladium, having a heavy, leathery texture and a 


bright, lustrous, glossy-green color, which is remarkabl ] 
The leaf-stalks are strong and tall, holding the 
Leaves 3to 5 feet long by 2 or 2% feet broad; 


but is increased by suckers, and is perennial. 


mammoth leaves well above ground. 


mense, and make a plant which for tropical luxuriance has no equal. 
foliage effect are the mammoth lily-like blossoms 12 to 15 inches lon 


handsome. It does not produce a bulb, 
rfectly im- 
Added to this wonderful 

by 7 inches wide; snow- 


white, changing to cream, with a rich and exquisite fragrance so powerful as to perfume a whole 
garden, filling the air with fragrance for a long distance. Plants bloom perpetually all summer 


in the garden, or all the year round in pots, 


Not only is it the grandest garden or lawn plant, but 


as a pot plant for large windows, verandas, halls or conservatories, it rivals the choicest Palms in 


foliage, to say nothing of its magnificent flowers. 
As many as 6 to 12 flowers rise successively from the base of each leaf-stock. 


blooms all the year. 


Thrives in any soil or situation, and grows and 


Regardless of all we can say, the plant will astonish every one; so novel, effective and fragrant. 
Strong plants, which will bloom this summer, §0 cts. each; 3 for $1.00 postpaid. 


—New Century Edition—greatest Book of Flower and Vegetable 


Fruits, 152 pages, 500 illustrations, 12 





OUR CATALOGUE FOR 190 
Colored plates, will be mailed free 
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Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New 
ticipate pur ; 


We offer many Great Neve 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y¥. 
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Principal Brands are 
DEFENDER, PALMA, SELKIRK, 
WEXFORD. 


A Royal Gift for any occasion. 
or ina 


_ Every article made by 
disease germs. There is no swat-shop work. 
case. Don’t take something “ just as good.” 








No. 215. Zigzag, Mexican Drawn Work and Hemstitch. 


Sheets and Pillow Cases THE DEF 


These four brands satisfy every demand. Made in all sizes and inall prevailin 
Spoke, Zigzag, Mexican Drawn and other fancy stitches. c 


Fancy Patterns in Sheets and Pillow Cases Are the Vogue. 


They are put up in sets, one sheet and two pillow cases (see illustration), 
peckage containing one-half dozen sheets and one dozen pillow cases. 
Mills Sheeting, unless otherwise ordered. Prices per set are $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 and $4.00. 
he Defender Manufacturing Compan 
Be sure that the 
There is nothing quite so good as 


THE DEFENDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY’S PRODUCTS. 


MADE BY 


ENDER MFG. CO., 


NEW YORK, 


Are the Standard. 


styles. Plain Hem, Hem, 


Also Embroidery and Novelty Braid Insertion. 


Fancy styles are made from 


is absolutely perfect and free from 
lue Label is on every sheet and pillow 





















The “Bloch” 
§ Reclining ; 
| Go-cart. | 
The lama that 
1 Goreed by phy j 


The only go-cart that 


The only go-cart that changes from one position to 


different styles of go-carts, with full in- 
formation as to price, etc. 
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actually answers for a baby-carriage. 


any other position simply by a slight finger- 
pressure on button, No screws to adjust, noth- 
ing to get out of order. 





Write for our book of engravings; all the 






Sent free. 













Safe and Comfortable Invalid Chairs 


Prices a third less. Write for particulars. 















Philadelphia Baby-Carriage Factory 










If your dealer won't supply you, we will slap 
Srom factory. Freight purid east of Mississippr. 


Builders of best Baby-carriages, Go-carts, 
Invalid and Reclining Chairs, 
713 and 715 Spring Garden Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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on enameled with Neal's 
Enamel. The furniture, woodwork, bath-tub, metal 
work, everything in the hor ran be made new and 
attractive with a little effort and slight expense. Vou 
ean do it yourself. Costs no more than ordinary fin- 
ishes, In all colors. If not sold by your dealer, write us. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. Y, Detroit, Mich. 


Our Booklet, “‘ Enamels and Enameling,”’ with Sample 
olors, etc., FREE. 




























“It’s Only Whooping Cough 


\ 

But2,097 children died of it in London in one year. 
This often fatal disease is quickly checked and 
cured by vaporized Cresolene. Cresolene has been 
most successfully used for twenty years as a pre- 
ventative of Croup, Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Measles, Scarlet Fever, and other con- 


tagious diseases. Actual tests show that vaporized 
Cresolene kills the germs of Diphtheria. Send for 
descriptive booklet with testimonials. Sold by all 


druggists. 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton St., New York. 











































































CURRENT- mail 


CUBA AND THE PHILIPPINES.—Important 
provisions regarding the government of the 
Philippines and the relations of the United 
States to Cuba were added as “riders” to the 
army appropriation bill, which passed the Senate, 
February 27th, by a vote of 43 to 18. The 
Philippine “rider’’ was the Spooner bill, which | 
practically vests in the President all military, 
civil and judicial powers necessary to govern the | 
islands, until otherwise provided by Congress. 
The Cuban amendment to the bill was a declara- 
tion of the conditions under which the United 
States will withdraw from Cuba. It was 
reported unanimously by the Senate Committee | 
on Relations with Cuba, and was adopted by a 
vote of 43 to 20. There are eight conditions, the 
most important of which are that the government 
of Cuba shall enter into no treaty impairing the 
independence of the island, that it shall assume 
or contract no debt for the charges upon which 
the ordinary revenues shall be inadequate, that 
it shall sell or lease to the United States lands 
for naval stations, that the Isle of Pines shall 
be omitted from the boundaries of Cuba, and 
that the United States shall have authority to 
intervene to preserve Cuban independence or to 
protect life and property. 

THE CUBAN CONSTITUTIONAL CONVEN- 
TION, February 21st, adopted, with some) 
changes, the constitution which had been re- 
ported by its general committee just a month 
before. February 27th it adopted a declaration | 
regarding the relations of Cuba to the United | 
States, the full text of which had not been | 
published when this record closes. 

AMERICAN COMMERCE.—The United States | 
seems to have entered upon another record- 
breaking year, as regards its foreign trade. The | 
exports in January amounted to $136,317,354, 
which was never equaled in the corresponding 
month of any other year; and the excess of 
exports over imports was $67,217,160, which was 
more than $25,000,000 larger than in January, 
1900. Last year, for the first time, the United | 
States passed England in the value of its export | 
trade. It took first place among the nations; 
Great Britain second, and Germany third. 








UNEXPECTED TARIFF COMPLICATIONS 
have arisen between the United States and 
Russia. Under the existing tariff law, the Sec- | 
retary of the Treasury is required to levy what | 
are called “countervailing” duties upon sugars | 
which come from countries where bounties are 
paid on exported sugar, to offset such bounties, 
in order that all sugars may enter on equal terms. 
Russia does not pay a direct bounty on exported 
sugar, but it remits its internal revenue tax on 
it, and the Secretary of the Treasury interpreted 
this concession as equivalent to a bounty, and 
imposed a countervailing duty on Russian sugar, 
similar to that paid on French, German, Belgian 
and Dutch sugars. The Russian government 
immediately retaliated by imposing a discrim- | 
inating tariff of 30 per cent. on American iron | 
and steel products. The whole amount of | 
Russian sugar imported is small; but the exports | 
of locomotives, machinery, and $0 forth, to Russia | 
represent a large and growing trade. 





A STEAMER WRECKED.—The Pacific mail- 
steamer City of Rio Janeiro, from Hongkong 
for San Francisco, struck a rock outside of the 
Golden Gate, February 22d, and sank in a few 
minutes. An effort was made to launch the 
boats, but in the darkness and confusion little 
could be done in the brief interval before the ship 
went down, and about 120 persons were drowned. | 
Among the passengers lost were Mr. Rounseville 
Wildman, United States Consul-General at 
Hongkong, with his wife and two children. 
Mr. Wildman was 37 years old, and had been 
in the consular service at Hongkong for four 
years. He was a contributor of some excellent 
articles for The Companion. 

PUNISHMENTS DECREED. — The Chinese 
government, February 2ist, issued an edict 
decreeing the punishments which were demanded | 
by the representatives of the powers. General 
Tung Fu Hsiang, who is at the head of a large 
army and beyond the power of the government 
to punish, is degraded and deprived of his rank ; 
Prince Tuan and Duke Lan are disgraced and 
exiled ; three other high officials were ordered to 
commit suicide, and three more to be beheaded. | 
The decision of the government was undoubtedly 
hastened by preparations, under the direction of 
Count von Waldersee, for a military expedition | 
into the interior. Two of the condemned were | 
executed at Pekin February 26th. 

THE DEADLOCK IN THE OREGON LEGIS-| 
LATURE over the election of a United States | 
senator was broken February 24th, just before | 
final adjournment, by the choice of eT 
Senator John H. Mitchell. Mr. Mitchell is a 
Republican, and was elected by a combination | 
of 35 Republicans with 11 Democrats. He was | 
first elected to the Senate from Oregon in 1873, | 
and served three full terms. | 
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THAT 
QUAKER 
IS ON 
EVERY 
PACKAGE 


‘Quaker Oats 


.. Scientifically speaking, 
Quaker Oats is a balanced 
ration. It contains sufficient 
Protein to develop and repair 
the tissues; enough Fat to 
provide a reserve of heat and 
force ; plenty of Carbohydrate 
to furnish physical and mental 
energy; adequate Mineral Mat- 
ter to enrich the blood and to 
develop and preserve the teeth. 

No other food so entirely 
meets all of the requirements 
of the human body. 

Cook it Right. 


At all Grocers’. In 2-Ib. packages 
only. Quaker figure in white panel 
on every package. 

Get What You Ask For. 
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Don’t Worry Your maby 


with clumsy flannel bands. \\ 
make an elastic, seamless band of 
pure worsted that is indispensable ‘o 
the baby’s comfort and _ protecti 


Set of three sent post-paid on receipt 
of 81.00 by the manufacturers 








RADNOR KNITTING MILLS, Ltd., Wayne, )a. 
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STOP STAMMERING 


Write for our new illustrated 200-page book, “The Origin and Treatment 
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ticulars regarding treatment, for 6 cents in stamps, cover postage 
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TAUGHT BY MAIL, Our method of help 
ing young people to learn a profession whi 
earning a salary is explained in our circular: 
Salaried Positions for Learners 
leading to success in mechanical or electrical 
engineering or architecture. Write and name 
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Send for new 67-page book to the 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS, 
1033, Pai Paheacipain. Garden St., and 517 North Eleventh 

£stablished 17 years. 
EpwIN on JOHNSTON, tre and President, who cured 
himself after stammering 40 years. 
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the time, Write for new free catalogue. 
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Cycling 


is not only a pleasurable and wholesome 
exercise, but is an INSPIRATION TO BETTER 
WORK and BETTER LIFE, because it promotes 
BETTER HEALTH and CHEERFUL MINDS. 


Rounder’ 


BICYCLES 


“favorites for 22 years,” 
have been still further improved, and stil! 


lead in the esteem of discriminating wheel- 
buyers. 


Prices, $40) & $35 {or standard 
BEVEL GeAR Chainless Rambler 


costs a little more —is worth much more. 
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BEAUTIFUL “INDIAN HEAD” 
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What a Monster 
lumbago is! Every 
time you move a 
muscle how it 
eatches and holds 
you in its iron grasp 
and won’t let go! 
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go when 


Sloan’ . Liniment 


is applied. Sloan’s Liniment makes all sorts of 

let go—rheumatism, neuralgia, sciatica, 
lame joints, sprains, strains, coughs, sore throat, 
t he, earache, etc. se plentifully. Pene- 
trates quickly; | little rubbing mocessary. No un 
pleasant odor. No stained clothing. 

PRICE, A QUARTER. 

Larger bottles, 50c. & $1. Sold by druggists everywhere. 
DR. EARL 8. SLOAN, 597 Albany Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Did You Ever 


arrive late at night at a. lonely railroad 
Station and have to make your way alone 
through the dark and danger? If you never 
did you're liable to, and then you'll want a 


SMITH &G 


WESSON. 


No time then for cheap revolvers; 


want the best. No time then to 


you'll 
get it, 


either — get it NOW and have it ready. 


Sold everywhere. 


Catalogue of latest Models for a stamp. 


SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 
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A complete collection 
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” ets. Regular price 95c. 

The best seed bargain of 
the year. Don’t neglect 
this opportunity. 
Cultural directions with each 
package. Garden and Floral 
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and tell us what they grow. 
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1686, Rochester, N. Y. 
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BIG STRANBERR 


GIVEN AWAY. 
We will mail six plants of Corsican, 
biggest straw! on earth, if you will 
@ send us 15c. for one new subscription to 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
and Home Companion for 
six months. Established twenty 
ears ago. It has 60,000 subscribers who 
Say it’s the best family fruitjournal in 
America. Send for free sample copy. 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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\[ARINE PLANTS ON THE ROOF OF ASIA. 
A remarkable discovery by Capt. H. P. Deasy 
in the Kuenlun Mountains is that of a species 
of warine plant, called grasswrack, at an elevation 





of 16,500 feet, more than 10,000 feet higher than 
the summit of Mt. Washington. The plants 
were not growing, but were found, with their 
leaves and fruit, deposited in a bed 10 or 12 feet 
thick, which was covered and interspersed with 
strata of blue clay. The explanation offered is 
that the deposit once formed part of the bottom 
of a salt lake. 


A WARNING IN THE ArR.— Mr. L. E. 
Dudley, the United States consul at Vancouver, 
reports that its are being made on the 
cast of British Columbia with an automatic 
system for warning ships of their approach to 
dangerous rocks and shoals when the weather is 
so bad that neither lights nor fog-horns can avail. 
The principle is that of wireless telegraphy, and 
the operation is automatic. From a metallic 
conductor, fixed at an elevation on or near the 
point of peril, electric waves are transmitted over 
a zone seven miles in width. Any ship provided 


with a proper receiving instrument, and coming | 


within this zone, is immediately warned of the 
proximity of danger, and the direction and dis- 
tance of the concealed peril are automatically 
recorded. 


FLEXIBLE SANDSTONE.—Among the curi- 
ous exhibits in the British Indian section at the 
Paris Exposition were 
some specimens of flexible 
sandstone from Kaliab 
in the Punjab. Slabs of 
this stone between three 
and four feet in length 
were exhibited which 
bent under their own 
weight, giving forth a 
creaking sound resem- 
bling that made by a strip of tin. Placed in 
a box with only their ends supported, the slabs 
assumed a curved form. 





CONTAMINATING GASES TURNED TO USE. 
An instance of the transformation by scientific 
means of a deleterious into a useful substance 
is furnished by a process recently invented in 
Germany in connection with the manufacture 
of superphosphate fertilizer where apatite is used. 
The large volumes of hydrofluoric acid that are 
given off seriously contaminate the atmosphere, 
but by the new process these gases are recovered 
in the form of fluosilicic acid, which is used in 
the manufacture of artificial stone for hardening 
soft limestone and sandstone, and for other 
purposes. 7 

BOILED WATER IN ANCIENT TIMES.— Now 
that the use of boiled drinking-water has become 
common, it is interesting to be reminded that a 
similar method of guarding against disease was 
practised in ancient times. Herodotus tells how 
Cyrus had his drinking-water boiled and carried 
in silver vessels, and Pliny the Elder relates that 
Nero had water boiled and afterward cooled for 
drinking by placing it in glass flasks surrounded 
with snow. 


A VeErRyY SINGULAR PEARL.—In the 
Australian department at the Paris 
Exposition was exhibited, among 
many other curiosities, an extraor- 
dinary pearl, or rather a natural 
jewel formed of pearls and shaped 
like a cross. Nine fine pearls had 
grown together, and were found 
thus conjoined on the northwest 
coast of Australia in 1884. The 
owner of this singular gem is said 
to regard it as a kind of charm on 
ae of its shape, and has refused to sell it for 
10,000. 





CONTRAST BETWEEN THE POLES. — Mr. 
Ar;towski, the geologist of the Antarctic expe- 
dition in the steamer Belgica, calls attention 
to the difference in the distribution of ice around 
the two poles of the earth. The floating ice 
of the north, he says, comes from true glaciers 
which are pushed down through valleys until 
they reach the water, but the glacial caps them- 
Selves do not meet the sea. At the south, on the 
contrary, perpetual snow is encountered at the 
65th degree of latitude, and it is probable that 
the floating ice of the Antarctic originates from a 
layer covering the whole polar crown. 
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Unusually delicate 
and of wunvarying 
freshness. You'll 
know them by the 
package—sealed with 
a wrapper like green 
watered silk. 
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National Biscuit Company. 

















COMPANION. 


A SENSIBLE SUMMER. 

A WAY TO OBTAIN THE GREATEST BENEFIT 

FOR THE LEAST MONEY. 

A little woman went to a certam Chautauqua 
resort last summer and experienced a most eco- 
nomical and cheerful way of living. She was at 

| that time in a debilitated condition with poor 

| digestion, which made jt imperative that she have 
the right kind of food and yet such that was nour- 

| ishing and strengthening, ‘so I took an equipment 
of fresh, crisp Grape-Nuts. During that summer 
I lived on Grape-Nuts with a little cream or milk, 
and some ripe fruit such as I could procure. 

“Many meals were made of delicious Grape- 
Nuts alone. 1 experienced a peculiar clearness of 
intellect, and a bodily endurance never known 
before on the old-time diet of meat, biscuits, butter, 

| ete. 

“It was a continual delight, the healthy way ot 
living combined with simplicity, economy and the 
highest utility, incurring no restaurant or board 
bill, and returning, at the end of the summer, with 

| money in my pocket, realizing that I had lived 
sumptuously every day, for I had lived on the 
most perfect food known, and was renewed in 
| health, strength and mental power, and had 
acquired a complexion so clear and fresh-tinted 
that I was termed a picture of health, and felt 
| myself to be a happy woman.” 

| She lives at Monmouth, Ill. Name 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek 





given by 
. Mich. 








ITALIAN LILY BEGONIA 


} FLOWERS 1 Bulbs 


“ver bag we will send the Fey send the for DBC. rear paid. 


foll choice collection 
1 Pkt Kudzu Vine (great Novelty) hardy climber 
1 Pkt Primrose. Greatly used for cut flowers 
1 Pkt Perilla. Prettier han Coleus, grows very easy 
1 Pkt Aster, hardy, perennial, blooms a gh late 
: Pat Pansies. s ped, black, brown, red. colors 
Pkt Wallfiower t Smilax. vine 
| i Pkt Sweet Pea,Navy blue | 1P Kt Petunia Giant 
1 Pkt Chrysanthemum 1 Pkt Carnation Pink 
1 Pkt Sweet Lavender 1 Pkt Salvia Scarlet 
1 Pkt Jap. Morning _ i Pkt Stocks, double 
1 is "Bul Creepin: 1 Pkt Ranunculus Poppy 
ulb Rotten Lay flowers a foot long, Bego- 
SS nia, Spotted Calla, Hyacinth, Scarlet 
iS Bult Gladiolus, Madeira Vine, Amaryllis, Mont- 
bretia, amd 5 other ehoice bulbs. 20 Packets Seeds and 15 Bulbs, 
our new Colored plate Catalog, all for 25c. 


| d. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. Y. 





Olga Nethersole Shoes 


will fit your feet to ow. dug Ry) oe an durable — Will hold their 
shape while the shoe lasts and can be purchased for a reasonable price. 


Nethersole shoes prove 


that a first-class shoe, a shoe that pleases the 


most fastidious women, can be made and retailed at $2.50 a pair. 


Illustration is our No. 100—New Style for Spring. 


Made of selected vici kid, medium round toe, solid throughout—and beau- 


tifully finished 
proud. 


A triumph in shoemaking of 
If your dealer doesn’t sell them, send sine. width and $2.50, and 


which we are justly 


we will supply you, sending shoes express prepai 


Nethersole 


Shoes are made in all 


styles for all weather and occasions. 


Dainty patent leather and vici kid for dress and house wear. 


Stout 


Box and Velours calf with heavy sole and military heel for street 
wear. Send for our beautifully illustrated catalogue —free for 
the asking—showing the latest styles for all occasions. 


ROCK ISLAND SHOE CO., 403 Third Avenue, Rock Island, til. 











MADAGASCAR HEDGEHOGS.—At the Re 
gent’s Park menagerie in London several living | 
Specimens of the “tenrec,’”’ the hedgehog of 
Malagascar, were recently received. It is said | 
that stuffed specimens in museums give no| 
adequate idea of the form of these strange ani- | 
mals. Their resemblance to hedgehogs rests | 
only upon their possession of a spiny covering. | 
The shape of their bodies resembles that of an 
inflated globefish. They are insectivorous, and 
are said to be restricted to the island of Mada- 
8ascir. The specimens in London, at any rate, 
@re remarkable for their habit of yawning. 







Four net of 


One Pound of 


arline 


A 





ter than 


Soap 


because of the 


2 uatity-Duantity® 


*, Quickness 


of the work it does. 
Mo rubbiné-Harmless- Millions usc it 










e@ ait aye 1 Cla, 
fi TENTED IN 
ORE sieares |Z 


U.S PaTs 
APR. 26'98 & AUG 2 
CANADIAN | PAT AT SEPT.29 oo. 


A Shirt-Waist Holder and Skirt Supporter 
that is always ready for use. Holds waist down and skirt 
wp. Absolutely no se wang om either. Reduces waist /ine. 

+ not rust or corrode. lade of webbing and aluminum. 

Agents wanted everywhere. Send 
for first one. Sells at sight for 25 cents 
C. STEPHENSON & CO., 49 West 19th Street, ‘NEW YORK. 





12 cents 





IF YOUR 1901 WHEEL 


aA 
BARNES 
YOU WILL BE MORE 
THAN SATISFIED. 


THE NEW MODELS ARE SUPERB. 
PRICES *75 *50 #40. 








ss 
SUPPLIED 





DEALERS 


HONARCH SALES DEPARTMENT 








Stranger Than Fiction. 


A Remedy Which Has Revolutionized 
the Treatment of Stomach 


Troubles. 
The remedy is not heralded as a wonderful 
discovery nor yet a secret patent medicine, 


neither is it claimed to cure anything except dys- 
pepsia, indigestion and stomach troubles, with 
which nine out of ten suffer. 

The remedy is in the form of pleasant-tasting 
tablets or lozenges, containing vegetable and 
fruit essences, pure aseptic pepsin (government 


| test), golden seal and diastase. The tablets are 
sold by druggists under the name of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. Many interesting experi- 


ments to test the digestive power of Stuart’s 
| Tablets show that one grain of the active princi 
ple contained in them is sufficient to thoroughly 
digest 3,000 grains of raw meat, eggs and other 
| wholesome food. 


Stuart’s Tablets do not act upon the bowels 
like after-dinner pills and cheap cathartics, 
which simply irritate and inflame the intestines 


without having any effect whatever in digesting 
| food or curing indigestion. 

| If the stomach can be rested and assisted in 
the work of digestion it will very soon recover its 
|normal vigor, as no organ is so much abused 
| and overworked as the stomach. 

This is the secret, if there is any secret, of the 
remarkable success of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
| lets, a remedy practically unknown a few years 
| ago and now the most widely known of any treat- 
| ment for stomach weakness. 

This success has been secured entirely upon its 
merits as a digestive pure and simple because 
there can be no stomach trouble if the food is 
promptly digested. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets act entirely on the 
food eaten, digesting it completely, so that it ean 
be assimilated into blood, nerve and tissue. They 
cure dyspepsia, water-brash, sour stomach, gas 
and bloating after meals, because they furnish 
the digestive power which weak stomachs lack, 
and unless that lack is supplied it is useless to 
attempt to cure by the of “tonics,” “ pills” 
and cathartics which have absolutely no diges- 
tive power. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found at all 
drug-stores, and the regular use of one or two of 
them after meals will demonstrate their merit 
better than any other argument. 


Pes eet 


are guaranteed to mie a house from sun and 
storm for five years. They don’t crack, or blister, 
or scale off. Made in 48 tints and white. Write for 
paint advice and our free book of paint knowledge. 
Liberal agency inducements to dealers. 


PATTON PAINT COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


use 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for $1.7%5—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
poula be made ina Post-Oftice Money-Order, or | 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN _BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be change 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returnin our per will not enable us to dis- 
conrinus: i as ve vannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your pape1 is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless thig is done. 

Caution against ing money to strangers 
to Fenow babecriptiane. enewals of nubocriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


to 
; PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Comparion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








CROUP. 


“JROUP is an inflammation of the 
larynx, occurring in young children, 
which is accompanied by a tough, 
fibrinous deposit covering the vocal 
cords and other parts of the mucous 
membrane of the larynx and trachea. 

Physicians are not agreed as to the true nature 
of croup, some believing that it is simply a diph- 
theria of the larynx, others that it is a disease 
entirely distinct from diphtheria. The truth prob- 
ably is that it ts sometimes one and sometimes 
the other; and as it is often impossible to decide 
which it is in any particular case, it is always 
the safer plan to act as if it were diphtheria, and 
isolate the patient accordingly. 

The symptoms of croup are simply those of 
suffocation, varying in intensity according to the 
thickness of the membrane filling up the larynx, 
and the degree of the resulting obstruction. There 
may be only a slight huskiness in the voice and 
cough, or the voice may be very feeble, or even be 
reduced to a whisper, while the breathing is rasp- 
ing. After the change in the voice we may look 
for progressive shortness of breath, which may 
increase rapidly until suffocation is imminent. 

The skin becomes cold and blue, the nostrils 
dilate widely with each inspiration, and the whole 
body heaves with the effort to draw air into the 
lungs through the almost closed larynx. 

The short breath of true or membranous croup 
differs from that of false or spasmodic croup by 
being constant. In false croup the attacks come 
on in the night, and during the day the child may 
seem nearly as well as usual; but in true croup 
there is no relief, the condition growing steadily 
worse and worse. 

In diphtheritic croup the child is seriously ill 
with fever, depression, a weak pulse, and ali the 
other signs of a dangerous disease. 

Formerly the only hope of relief in severe cases 
of membranous croup was in tracheotomy, that is 
to say, cutting an opening into the windpipe below 
the larynx and inserting a curved tube, through 
which the air could reach the bronchial tubes and 
lungs. This is now almost entirely supplanted by 
intubation, or the insertion of a tube between the 
vocal cords, thus restoring the natural channel 
for the passage of air. 

In cases of non-diphtheritic croup this procedure 
often saves the child’s life, but when the case is 
one of true diphtheria the little patient has still 
the original disease to contend with, although he 
is saved from suffocation. 
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FISH IN THE GREAT LAKES. 


NPRECEDENTED as were the statistics 

| piled up last summer by traffic on the 
Great Lakes, they must still be termed 
“surface” signs of prosperity. Under those vast 
inland seas another population, in comparison 
with which our own is numerically small, has 
risen to an importance undreamed of by the 
country at large. 

The poet speaks of the unvintageable sea. The 
United States Fish Commissioners could inform | 
him that through their efforts nearly four hundred 
million whitefish alone have been hatched and 
liberated in the Great Lakes the past year. 

The value of fish as food is almost incalculable, 
but the history of all our lakes and streams shows | 
how urgent is the need of laws for fish protection. 
Only thirty years ago the tributaries of the | 
Columbia Kiver contained each its own “brand” 
of salmon. So ruthless has been the work of 
canners that most of the choicer species are 
entirely exterminated, leaving the coarser, red- 
meated variety as representative of the race. 

Fifty years ago the numerous rivers of the | 
Middle States were constantly dragged by seine, | 
and the magnificent fish were thrown out to be | 
sold for a pittance a wagon-load, for fertilizer. 
From trot-lines, strung to trees on opposite banks, 
depended scores of baited lines, and these were 
so numerous as seriously to impede the many | 
boats which were the freight- and passenger-cars 
of early life in the interior. | 

The crude waste of terrapin in Chesapeake Bay 





1 and fragments of ice, a frozen cloud, swept over 





repeats again the story of exterminated buffalo | 
and devastated primeval forests. Peter the Great 
may have carried his paternal government too 
far when he ordered that every peasant caught 
gathering fire-wood in the parks should be hanged 
on the gallows; but the United States has wisely 
come to father many of its feebler and more 
helpless folk. 

The free citizen of this democracy may not shoot 
a quail in his own woods except during a certain 


part of the year; he catches a seal in breeding- | sELLER. 










THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A Good Reputation. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 





are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections.[ Adv. | 








OYS, 6 to 16, Send postal to Combination Coaster Co., 
eadville, Pa., for pictures of latest Coaster Wagon Free. 








KEY RING AND IDENTIFIER. 
Name and address written on blank 
enclosed in tube will lead to your 
identity in case of accident, or 


10¢: 

restoration of keys in case they >< 
are lost. Boys, girls and others s 
wanted to act as agents. Mail. 


Wilber Mig. Co., 104 Water St., Boston, Mass. 





time at the peril of his own liberty, and he may no Send Me Five 2-Cent Stamps for 3 


longer even angle wholly unrestrained. 
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BEATING AN AVALANCHE. 


One of the most exciting Alpine adventures on | 
record was Mr. Tuckett’s race with an avalanche 
on the Eiger Glacier in 1871. He was ascending 
the glacier with two friends and a guide. Says 
Travel: 


The glacier sloped somewhat steeply, and on 
the upper part, above the climbers, a mass of 
loose, freshly fallen snow had collected. Suddenly 
the travellers heard a pee noise, and_per- 
ceived a huge mass of snow and ice sliding down 
toward them. Fn | could only try to reach the 
rocks at the side of the glacier, hoping to do so 
before the avalanche should sweep them away. 
Fa the knee-deep snow they ran for their 

ves. 

“T remember,” said Mr. Tuckett, “being struck 
with the idea that it seemed as if the avalanche 
were sure of its prey, and wished to play with us 
for a while. At one moment it let us imagine that 
we had gained on it; and the next, with mere 
wantonness of vindictive power, it suddenly rolled 
out a vast volume of grinding blocks and whirling 
snow, as if to show us that it could outflank us 
any moment it chose. 

“Nearer and nearer it came, its front a mighty 
wave about to break. It aimed straight at us, 
swift, deadly, implacable. The next instant we 
saw no more. A wild confusion of whirling snow 


us, entirely concealing us from one another. But 
still we were untouched, and still we ran. 

“Another half second, and the mist parted. 
There lay the body of the monster, whose head 
was still careering away at lightning speed far 
below us, motionless, rigid, harmless.’ 


® © 


INCREASING A GOLF OUTFIT. 


She was a Boston girl, not given to sudden 
erazes and ill-considered pleasures, but last 
summer and in the early fall she fell a victim to 
the golf habit, and from that time her thoughts, 
sleeping and waking, ran on brassies and mashies 
and cleeks and other implements of the peace- 
destroying sport. So, as Christmas approached, 
and she had every reason to believe that her aunt 
would remember her as usual, she went to her 
and diplomatically suggested that the present this 
time should be in a direct way associated with 
golf. 

A day or two before Christmas the expected 
bundle arrived from the aunt, accompanied by a 
note in which the remap by apologized for her 
ignorance concerning §0 , asserting that all golf 
terms were alike to her, and she didn’t know a 
brassy from a stymie. “But, my dear,” she went 
on, “I have done the best I could, and I hope this 
little present, which is certainly associated with 
golf, will be acceptable and useful.” 

The expectant athlete, somewhat dashed by the 
smallness of the parcel, untied the string, unrolled 
+ ~F aaae opened the box, and took out—a golf 
pin! 


® © 


RAISING VIOLETS. 


Many worn-out farms in Virginia have of late 
been utilized for the growing of violets. The 
industry is spreading rapidly, and some of the 
most successful growers are women. They employ 
small negro boys to carry on the work, which is 
not laborious. The greater part of the yield is 
taken by Philadelphia dealers. 


The _ great violet - Pas center, 
—— to Dr. B. T. Galloway of the — 
ment of Agriculture, is Poughkeepsie, New York 
All violets from this district find a ready market 
in New York City, the flowers generally bringing 
the raisers not less than a centeach. The average 
yield of a single plant ts fifty flowers a year, and 
with good care a hundred may be obtained. 

In the Virginia violet farms, after the young off- 
shoots have been transplanted into open frames, 
rolling wooden screens are used on the top of the 
frames toregulate the amount of sunshine which 
shall be admitted to the plants. 


however, 


* © 


VAIN PRECAUTION. 


“With the idea of naming my boys,” said a 
white-haired man, “so that there could be no 
nicknames—which I have always detested—in the 
family, we called the first Edmund, the second 
Edward, the third Edgar, the fourth Edwin, the 
fifth Edson, and the sixth Egbert.” 

“That surely served your purpose, didn’t it?” 
asked one of the listeners. 

“Not at all,” rejoined the patriarch, rather 
shamefacedly. “Beginning with the eldest, they 
were known as die, Chuck, Bim, Snorkey 
Muggins and Pete, and every mother’s son of 
them answered proudly to his nickname.” 


eS & 


CALLED TO PREACH. 


It is to be feared that some other men’s “call” | 
to preach is not more imperative than that of the 
negro referred to by Mr. Booker Washington in 
the Outlook. 


The old negro was working in the cotton-field 
one hot day in July. Suddenly he stopped, and | 


looking toward the sky, he exclaimed: | 


“O Lawd, de cotton am so grassy, de wuk am so 
hard, an’ de sun am so hot, dat I b’lieve dis 
darky am called to preach!” 


® 
LAUREATE NONSENSE. 
Tennyson is said to have been fond of foolish 


fun, that ever delightful sort of fun which is not 
wit but nonsense. 
One day, at Burlington House, he asked the 


guests a conundrum which he had just made: 
“Who are the greatest women in the world?” 








he answer was: 
“Miss Ouri, the Misses Ippi and Sara Gossa.” 





America’s Pioneer 
Secdswoman. 


Packets of Your Favorite Asters. 








Be 
Packets, value.....7e 
nly 25e; or any three 
ets for 10¢. 


Nine 
ol 


Pac’ Me 
Will also include my free book, “ Floriculture,” which 


flowers from seeds. 


can successfully grow all kinds of 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Ninth Annual Catalogue of Flower 8 eds exclusively, 


sent free 
is dain ier 


for two names of flower loving friends. 


and more complete than ever, and full 
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aide 
of 1847 


knew the satisfaction that 
came with the care of 
Rogers Bros. silver 
plate. To-day some 
of the same silver is 
being looked after by 
a@ new generation of 
maids and giving 
equal satis- 
faction. 


“1847 


\ Rogers Bros. 
i\, “Silver Plate that Wears,” 

is famous the world over 
for its wearing quality. 
It is better to-day than 
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ever. Refuse substi- 
tutes. 
Sold by leading dealers. 





Send for booklet EK. 


International Silver Co., 
Successor to 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., 

Meriden, Conn. 
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Bicycles 


Why Do So Many People Ride Crescents 
More Crescent bicycles have 
been bought each year for the 
last six years than any other. 


Why Does the Number of Crescent Riders 
Increase Each Year ? 
Crescent Sales have. increased 
steadily each year for the last 

six years. 

You can answer these questions yourself 
if you will go to our local agent’s store and 
see a CRESCENT. Probably then we will 
not need to ask, 


WHY DON'T YOU RIDE A CRESCENT ? 
$22 $25 $35 $50 $60 $65 


CRESCENT SALES DEPARTMENT, 
Main Office, 497-501 Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Branch, 36 Warren St., New York. 
Pacific Coast Branch, 411 Market St., San 
Francisco. 
Our beautiful new catalogue sent free. 
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Horlick’s Malted 


HORLICK’S FOOD CO., Dxpt. F, 
Manufacturers of Pure Malted Foods, 
RACINE, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 


; FOREIGN DEPOT: 
%4 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E. C. 


ean 





Milk is composed of pure, full-cream milk, 
Pasteurized, combined with the extracts of malted wheat and barley, 
forming a palatable, highly nutritious food, partially predigested and 
easily assim'lated. 
Excellent for Infants, Invalids, the Aged aud Travellers. 
to tea, coffee or cocoa as a table drink. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk is a complete food in itself, hence the 
danger of using impure cow’s milk is overcome, since our product 
requires no addition of milk. 
Prepared withou* cooking, by simply dissolving the powder in water. 
Malted Milk tablets dissolve readily in the mouth. 

Samples sent, prepaid, upon request. 













Preferable 


Sold by all druggists. 








sce PHD St 
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LANDING IN NEW YORK. 


\t ten o’dlock in the evening the big French 
liner from Havre came to anchor in the harbor 
of New York, and six hundred immigrants, 
Armenian, Greek, Turk, Italian, French, what 
not, craned over her rail to look on the fascinating 
lights of the immense city of their new land. 
They were told that the ship would move no 
farther that night, and that it would be well to 
go below and get some sleep; but they paid no 
attention, and dawn found them still there, 
wakefully gazing. 

Not until the last night-light died out did these 
watchers go below, and then it was to hurry 
bags and bundles on deck. At five o’clock every 
one of them was up on his toes ready to step 
ashore at the word, but it was seven o’clock 
before they were allowed to move, and then it 
was to make ready for the doctors, who had just 
climbed aboard. 

Down one long gangway and up the other we 
were marched — citizens and foreigners alike; 
nationality made no difference where all were 
mere “steerage.”” At the rate of 
forty to the minute we went by 
the doctor and his staff, who 
stood in the waist and reviewed 
us. As some of us in approach- 
ing failed to uncover, the ship’s 
man addressed us: “Your cha- 
peaux, messieurs, your cha- 
peaux.’”’ We did not understand. 
“For the hair diseases,’’ he said. 

So we doffed our chapeaux, 
although it all looked ridiculously 
like a salute to the doctors. And 
they must have had miraculous 
eyes if they detected any but the 
most rampant disease by the brief 
looks they gave to the 
imnigrants’ heads. 

After this inspec- 
tion the steerage drag- 
ged up its very last 
bags and bundles and 
chests. Six hundred 
of them there were, 
and with all their be- 
longings they camped 
on deck. ‘They made 
a pretty tight fit for 
one deck, and on one 
deck they had to stay. 
Later, it was like pry- 
ing the first block out 
of a square of paving 
to get them started. 






| seemingly, was to be regarded as a man who 


: | word and action, approached this impassive | 















JUST LANDED. 


It was a blistering morning in July, and for | 


two hours we sizzled in the blaze, until at last 
some blessed body up ahead said we might move. 
We moved, at first with glacial slowness, but in a 
little while more rapidly. By the time one little 
bunch reached the head of the gangplank, we 
were moving beyond all question. The people 
half a dozen numbers ahead of us were bumping 
down the runway like cakes of ice down a chute, 
and yet a man said, “Hurry! hurry!’ 

Cakes of ice may be skidded with speed when 
the runs are well greased, but they do not always 
stop gracefully. A band of Armenians, with 
bundles behind and before them, went clattering 
before us down the cleated runway like men 
thrown down-stairs. 

Two men at the foot “kept tab.” One had 
to use a baseball umpire’s indicator for his count, 
but the other, a greater brain, thought that he 
heeded no mechanical aid to keep his reckoning. 
He counted us by a system of fours; but pres- 


| could be flustered by nothing on top of this earth. 
He only moved his fingers to fill in blank lines 
on one big sheet and a lot of little slips. His | 
jaws seemed made to chew tobacco—he did not | 
move them to speak. 


| Some citizens, native born, American by every 


| creature, saying: ‘“‘We are American citizens | 
who have come third class. Can we be passed 
out?” 
**Passport ?”” 
“No; but if —” 
“Any sworn statements that you are American 


citizens?” 
“No. We did not anticipate anything like | 
this. If you will look at these —’’ 


“Don’t want to look. If you have no regular 
papers stand one side.’ 

An Italian who could just say “Yes,” “No” 
and “Feeladelfy” then presented his stamped 
credentials, and was passed out. Another, who | 
had no credentials, stood ready to make affidavit 
that he was born in America sixty years ago. 
He had to get an interpreter to tell his story. 
His dismissal was as abrupt as ours. 

The great body had no papers, had no hope of 
any shorter cut to liberty than by way of Ellis 
Island, and so waited patiently with their packs 
beside them. They never wandered far away 
from their packs. By and by they were told the 
inspector wished them to get in line and be ready 
for him. They hurried to arrange themselves 
in a row with their bundles opened up. In 
about an hour the inspector walked along the 
line, chalking his initials about as fast as he 
could step from one to the other. There was 
little suspicion of valuable 
stuffs concealed there. 

After a time we learned 
that to get out we had only 
to swear that we were born 
in America and were citizens. 
Then we “went for’ the 
man behind the desk, who 
could have attended to us 
before, and he took our abuse 
as, doubtless, he would have 
taken our praise— without 
changing a muscle. Given | 
our slips, we hurried out of 
that darkened dock, out into 
the free sunshine of West 
Street. There we took a 
good long look at the United 
States. Travelling in immi- 
grant fashion was all right 
after one had done with it. 

When we left, the first 
batch of our fellow voyagers 
were being marched on the 
Ellis Island barge. We saw 
a bunch of them later—after 
they were clear of the Immi- 
gration Bureau. It was in the 


shadow of Castle Garden. 
They were being driven 


away by a boisterous man of 
their own kind, who was | 
talking to them like a jolly 
father. Possibly he was 
making clear to them that now they were recog- 
nized fixtures in this land of promise, and that 
all their troubles were past. 
JAMES B. CONNOLLY. 
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WHERE THE GOLDFISH COME FROM. | 
The largest goldfish farm in the world is located 


|in Shelby County, Indiana, about thirty miles 


ently the straggling throng confused him and he | 


grew wrathy. His system broke down when 
his companion counted one of us as number 
three hundred and sixty-eight, and he had only 
reached number three hundred and sixty-four. 

On the dock it was a noisy assemblage. Here 
was where Volapiik or any other universal 
language would have been worth everybody’s 
knowing. These friendless people stood help- 
lessly about, waiting for somebody to come and 
tell them what to do. Officials who might have 
male things a bit easier for them seemed to 
prefer to add to their bewilderment. Some that 
Sought aid were waved away with arrogant 
Indifference, ‘We'll get around to you,” was 
& reply that bore not the slightest relation to 
the ‘imorous question. All the Jacks in office 
Scored these poor people, and they were made 
to feel it. To the command of any loud-voiced 
truckiman they jumped aside like rabbits, and 
beneath the mere look of anything in uniform 
they shrank like mice. 

A lifeless-looking man behind a small stand-up 
desk was registering the lucky ones with “papers” 
—the naturalized Americans who had been home 
for ; visit. He might have been registering 
ordinary cattle of no pedigree. His ambition, 


from Indianapolis. Here there are two farms, 
several miles apart, both of which are required 
to advance the different branches of the industry. 
They constitute the Spring Lake Fishery. In 
the various ponds there are more than two| 
hundred thousand fish. 

Each farm has a number of small ponds, some 
of them hardly more than ten feet square. These 
are connected by little channels so that water 
and fish can be conveyed from one to the other 
without much difficulty. 

The breeding ponds, which are the most | 
important, are protected from wind and cold by 
high embankments round the edges. This is all 
the protection necessary for the fish, even in 
winter. While goldfish are very delicate, and 
quickly succumb to overhandling, they are much 
more hardy than is generally supposed. 

The New York Herald describes the young | 
goldfish as very much like any other young fish. 
Even an expert could hardly tell it from the | 
minnows that frequent the streams. It is of a 
whitish, silvery color, and gives no hint of the 
beautiful hues it will later assume. In some 
instances it never does change to the reddish 
color, but retains its silvery white complexion 
until several years old. 

Ordinarily the golden shades appear in less | 
than a year. First the fish begins to grow dark, | 
becoming almost black. The dark color changes 
to a reddish brown, and finally the fish comes | 
out in all its glory. Sometimes, instead of | 
acquiring a solid color, it becomes. spotted with | 
red blotches irregularly from head to tail. 

The fish are all fed on the same kind of food— | 
toasted bread given two or three times a week. 
Nothing else is given them. The sun does the 
rest. 
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Institute and_Train- 
41 Tremont St., Boston. 





MY SITUATION 


WITH C. U. THOMAS & CO. was obtained for me by 


Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 
Annie K. Amadon, Randolph, Mass. Write to BURDETT 


COLLEGE, 694 Washington St., 








FOREIGN TOURS. 


Seven parties leaving April to August. 
Conducted by university graduates. 
Our tours have many special 


erate prices. 


and valuable features. 


Illustrated Pamphlet Now Ready. 
ational 


DUNNING & SAWYER, gener 


OSTON. 


Mod- 

















SitnvEeER LO LISH. 


A wonderful cleaner for 
stantly with no labor. 


your silver. 


Cleans in- | 
Try it; all dealers 10c. or by mail. 


QUEEN MFG. CO., Sudbury Bldg., Boston. 





With a prize assortment of Soaps, Extracts, 
fumes, ete, Our Pre ier oar 


asking. 


THIS COUCH GIVEN AWAY 





Write to-day. 
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SUPE ou aT 


Per- 
for the 
Y Co., 


Successors to Shumway Co., 70 Center St., New ya Conn 





PEEP 0’ DAY POULTRY 
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E. 
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- Ss Day_ Specialities, 
on Chicken-Raising, sent F. 


EGGS «: from Fay fine flock of thorou 
e Wyandottes, large, 


SPECIALTIES. 


Brooders jos have made us 


famous; 
used. 


chickens. Prices 


and most widely 
Kecommodate from 50 to 100 
7 upward. 


Poultry-Houses made to ac- 
e 


commoda 
: upward. 


from 10 to 100 hens, 
prices fis Well-made and 
painted. Shipped in sections, easily 
put together. 


1901 Illustrated Catalogue of Peep U’ 


ine eg Treatise 


hbred 
par dy, ° 


oeunenn? ae if wextte layers, 13 eggs, $1.4 
Box 50, Dover, ets 


F. HODGSON, 








War 


Relics 


At Low Prices 





It’s a small room that can’t finda place 
for these goods, and a small pocket- 
book that can’t stand our prices........... 


United States Spring- 


750 


field Army MuskKets . 


430 


New Remington Rifles 


with Sword Bayonet. 


225 


Cadet Swords. 


900 Non-Commissioned 
Officers’ Swords .. 
1100 U. S. Cavalry Sabres, 
525 Muzzle-Loading Army 
Revolvers ..... 

175 Flint Lock Pistols . 


90 Cuban 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING 
GOODS COMPANY, 
Successor to John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


Machetes. 


ADDRESS DeEprT. C, 


163-165 Washington St., Boston. 


$2.00 


2.50 
1.50 


1.50 


5.00 
1.50 











Mail Orders 
Filled Promptly. 





Boston, for prospectus. | 
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III. 


“CRESCO” 
A CORSET 


That Cannot Break 
at the Waist Line. 


Disconnected 

in front, with 
Elastic Gore 

at sides, 

Where the CRESCO 
is not kept by deal- 
ers it will be sent, 
post-paid, for 


$1.00. 


Drab or White, Long, 
Short or Medium 
Length. 











“ CRESCO.” 











THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 














H eat 5 Rooms $75 

7 Rooms 95 

Your 9 Rooms 125 
H PIPING, ; 

ouse ‘ALL COMPLETE: 





Dig hton Furnace 


If gr furnace has given out see 
what it w cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
Dighton. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Taunton, Mass. 








Write for Catalogue. 
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Oh! How 
~. My Head 
~ %&. Aches. 
te lo 

NERVEASE owner. 


Nervease cures a Headache in 5 minutes. 25c. 
—all druggists, or by mail. Sample size, roc. 
“I would as soon think of being without flour 
in the house as to be without NERVEASE. ave 
used it for 10 years.” —B. Reynolds, Webster, Mass, 


NERVEASE CO., BOSTON. 
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Old Grist Mi 
Wheat Coffee 




















Brand just once! 


F you could hire a careless, destructive ser- 
vant for $1 a week, would you employ 
her? Assuredly not! 

fulness would cost you actually more than 
the best trained servant at high wages. Just 
so cheap coffee, by its wastefulness, costs you 
actually more than Chase & Sanborn’s Seal 
Brand — the standard of fine coffee! 
it takes twice as much to secure equal 
strength, and it has none of the valuable 
stimulating power or rich aroma. Try Seal 


For her waste- 


For 





In 1-Ib. 


(air-tight). 


and 2-lb. Tin Cans 

Other high grades in richly 
colored parchment bags (mois- 
ture-proof). 
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Going to Build? 


Then you are interested in the GLENWOOD HOT-WATER HEATER. 





The One-Piece construction is an important feature; notice by the 
accompanying cut that the inner bell is not a separate casting, but is a part of 
the main boiler. The entire boiler is ove casting. There are absolutely no joints 


or water connections to leak or burn out. 

The Central Water Cone 
adds enormous direct heating 
surface, and the vertical water- 
ways are well arranged for free 
and rapid circulation. Especial 
attention is called to the very 
large amount of heating surface 
directly exposed to the fire. 


Write for Catalogue or have our heating 
engineer call and talk the matter over under- 


standingly with you. “CAST IN ONE PIECE.” 


The Glenwood Home Grand 


Range with Asbestos Lined Oven and two oven shelves bakes 
three rows of food evenly at once. The Asbestos Lining keeps 
the oven at an absolutely even heat throughout and with two oven 
shelves will finish the baking in one-third the time with less fuel 





“BAKES THREE ROWS OF FOOD AT ONCE.” 


Glenwood Hot-Water Heater. 


Sold only by 


rile OTOVE CO. Tawatan, Maxe., ; makers of the famous Glenwood Ranges. © ) <i le 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
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Your Spring Sewing —Is It Ready ? 


IF YOU ARE TROUBLED BY THE VOLUME OF UNFINISHED SPRING SEWING 
SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET OF THE 9 9 fd dB BGB#bBLBaBEA 


New Companion 
Sewing 
Machine. 


This Sewing Machine is a household delight and 
atreasure. It is made expressly for us by one of the 
oldest and most reliable manufacturers in America. 
No Sewing Machine (no matter at what price sold) is 
made with more care, contains a better grade of 
steel, will wear longer or give better satisfaction. 

This Sewing Machine is sold to the readers of 
The Companion at practically wholesale price. It is 
shipped direct from the factory, thus saving to the 
purchaser the middleman’s profit. This system 
originated with the publishers of The Companion, and 
has saved its readers many thousands of dollars. 

Every New Companion Sewing Machine is fully 
warranted by us, and also supplied with a set of 
latest Attachments. If you are interested in the pur- 
chase of a new Sewing Machine allow us to mail you 
samples of work, also full Descriptive Booklet. 

We offer three styles, and deliver at any freight 
office in New England, charges prepaid. 


STYLE 1. Five Drawers, ‘ . - $19.00 
STYLE 2. Seven Drawers, Drop Head, $21.75 
STYLE 3. Parlor Cabinet, Drop Head, $24.75 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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